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that when we say we will refund 


Don’t You Suppose 


your money after six months’ 

trial if you do not find our brush 

to be all we represent, that our 

éxperience of 19 years, and the 
y sale of hundreds of thousands of 
W brushes, should make us confi- 
iy dent that our brush will positive- 
i ly do all we claim? 


Dr. Scott’s 
; Electric 


Hair Brush 














in& minutes! Neuralgia in 5 minutes ! 


hair grow long and glossy ! 


Hair Brush, $3. 


ng to size and power. 









tS WARRANTED TO CURE 


W Nervous Headache in 6 minutes! Bilious Headache 


Dan- 


druff and diseases of the scalp! Prevents 
Sailing hair and baldness! Makes the 
> Prices No-1 Hair Brush,$1. No. 2Hair Brush,$1.50 
. samemnee oe. 9 Mair Brush, 2. No. 4Hair Brush,$2.50 > 
0. e 


WY Quality the =. in all; the price differs only accord- 
Por Sale at Druggists and Dry 
Goods Stores. 


» on approval, postpaid, on receipt of price and ten cents 
for postage, and if you are not well satisfied with your 

» Write us and we will return the money. 
saa = “The Doctor’s Story,” a valuable book giving infor- 
=, mation concerning all our goods, sent on request. 


y Agents Wanted. Quick sales. Liberal pay. 








GEO. A. SCOTT, 
Room 12, 844 Broadway, N, Y. 


Ask for Dr Scott’s; take no other; or we will send : 
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Premier 
Cypewriter. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE." 





Not a 
Complex 
Motion 
Required. 


Simplicity 
One of its 
Cardinal 
Virtues. 














Descriptive Hrt Catalogue free. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co» 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United 
States and England, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York 





Pennsylvania 








ulkley’s School: for Girls 


L. Butktey, Miss F.C. PLuMvey, 
Tarrytown-on- * oh hy 


sley School 


4 1990, and. named for Rev. 
KINGSLEY. oe omen ag of city 
ualled course of study, 
s. For illustrated cat- 
{references address Miss HELENA 
lownen, Principal, Yonkers-on- 
Ymiles from New York City. 





















































North Carolina 


Davis Military School, 
Winston, North Carolina. Pre- 
pares for any College or Uni- 
8 versity, or gives complete busi- 
ness college course. No boy 
R prepared by us, ever failed to 
pass examinations for West 
4 Annapolis. Fine climate. Low 
tte for Catalogue. 
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Ohio 








o Military Institute, College 
panati. Terms $375. Prepares for 
West Point. Faculty unexception- 
tress Rev. JouN H. Ery, Regent. 


















































Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
eberger’s School for Girls 


sforall Colleges open to women 
begins September 23. 





























BUS, O., 151 E. Broad St.—Miss 
lps Eng lish and_ Classical 
for Girls. College Preparatory, 
ad Elective Courses. Special ad- 
iMusic and Art. Resident native 
iGerman teachers. 


NDALE 
COLLEGE 


R WOMEN 


meTH YRAR. BEAUTIFUL and 
ti Location, fifteen miles north of 
Full course of study, Prépara- 
Collegiate. est Facilities in 
ete some care, social culture. 
B per ve 

Lb. Poite ‘r, D.D., Pres., 

Glendale, O. 
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g Ace." College, 


Tear, 





New Athens, 0.-- 
Sent out U.S. Senators, 
and340 Ministers. Total cost $140 
turses, course for D.D.. Ph.D., 
ig tree, with plan to earn funds. 
LiAMs, D.D., Pres. 































OBERLIN, O. 
RLIN COLLEGE 


Training for Women. Two years’ 
mse. Theory and practice of 
B Year oper ns September 22. For 
tess DELpi.ne HANNA, M.D. 






























AW ‘Ss FROERBEL 
13 Ashland Avenue, 

"Se hool tor Kinder- 

d en Courses. 
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SEMIN ARY,Zanesville,O. 

reparatory and Seminary 
7 agesand Music. $30 per year. 
§ BuckincHAm Cott, Prin. 
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Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss FLorencr BAt.pwtn, Principal. Within 
six years more than sixty pupils have entered 
Brvn Mawr College from this school. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley. Diploma given in both General and 
College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grounds, Forcircular,addressthe Se etary. 


St. Luke's ,Bustieton, near 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A school of the highest class in an_excep- 
tionally healthful location. St. Luke’s boys 
now in_ Harvard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., 
ale, _ est Point, Mass. Inst. of 
Teck, &c. Illustrated catalogue. 
suas. H. Strout, M.A. 





Principal. 


Walnut Lane School 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 23d. Academic and College 

wucpananery, courses 
irs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. 
Miss S. L. TRACY, A.M., Associate. 








HE STEVENS SCHOOL for 

Girls.—College-preparatory, boarding, 
and day school, 29th year begins September 
30. Mrs. J._F. fa Principal, 211-221 
W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. Opens Sept. 
29. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 





from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. For circular, apply to Principals, 
FRANCES E, 


BENNETT, Sytvia J. EASTMAY, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





Cheltenham Military Academy 


Pennsytvania’s leading preparatory school, 
under the military system. For illustrated 
catalogue address Joun C. ick, Ph.D., 
Ogontz, near Philadelphia, Pa. 





w= WALNUT ype ag SEM- 
INARY for Young Ladies. 31st year 
opens Sept. 29. Collegiate, Eclectic, and 
Preparatory. Modern Languages, Music, 
Art, Elocution. Mrs. Repecca C. Dickson 
Lona, Principal, successorto Mrs. Henrietta 
Kutz, 2045 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MARSHALL SEMINARY 


OAK LANE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Home School for Young Ladies. 
eo 9 Attractive location. 

» 1897. Send for prospectus. 
Tue M:sses MARSHALL, Principals. 





Thoroughly 
Reopens Sept 





Miss Gordon’s French and 
English Boarding and Day 


FOR ort LADIES 
School *ORY EirrLe GIRLS 
CERTIFICATE RIGHT OF FNTRANCE TO 
SmitH, WELLESLEY, AND VASSAR. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 





*An ceemee School Town.’ 
on. — w leenendeniineens 
West C se... ®a.— k ducation ts not the 
preparation for life: it 7s life.” Fontgarth 
all. Home School for Girls. College Prep- 
aration. Mrs. Mary Schreiner-Smith, A.M. 





TLLIAMSPORT DICKINSON 
SK MINARY.—Both sexes. Regu- 
larand Elective Courses. Degrees conferred. 
Fits for College, Music, Art, Modern Lan- 
uages, specialties. Steam heat, electric 
ight, home comforts. Write for catalog. 
E. J.Gray,D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa 





Pennsylvania 








Swarthmore 


Grammar School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


While pupils of all denominations are made 
welcome, and their parents’ religious prefer- 
2nces scrupulously regarded, this isa Friends 
school. 


True culture is the ideal in mental 
and moral guidance. Experience has proved 
coeducation a refining and stimulating influ- 
ence on both sexes. The school is thorough- 
ly equipped for earnest work, is remarkably 
healthful in all particulars, and enjoys many 
peculiar benefits from the vicinity of Swarth- 
more College, All the usual College Pre- 
paratory and Academic courses. ‘Terms low. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





ational School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Phila. 

24th year. 34-page catalogue. Mrs. J. W. 
SHOEMAKER and Gro. B. Hynson, Principals. 





_Rhode Island — 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 
JOHN_B. DIMAN (Harvard, A.M.) 
Head Master. Preparation for any Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Circular and refer- 
ences sent upon application. 
N r. W. C. Langdon’s Boarding and 
Day School for Boys. Small number. 
Individual system. Family lite. Applica- 


tions for next year received until Sept. 1. 
68 College Street, Providence. R. I. 








Ruope Is_anp, Providence. 
Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founced in 1784. Excellent home. Stu- 
dents trom 18 States. All denominations. 
Thorough work in E nglish, Science, Classics, 
Music, and Art. Address 
UGUSTINE Jones, LL.B. 









Vermont 


Norwich University North field, 


Vermont.— 
Founded 1819. Oldest Military College in 
the country and oldest with scientific and 
classic al courses. Over 500 representatives 
in Mexican and _ Civil Wars. Army Officer, 
Commandant. Naval Officer (retired), Pres- 
ident. Send for catalogue. 


Vermont Academy 


Coeducational. 





College Preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Special Departments in 
Music and Art. Military Instruction for 
3oys, under Officer detailed by Secretary of 
War. Physical Training for Girls. Infirmary 
with Trained Nurse. Certificate admits 

to best colleges. : _ 
River, Vt. 


Epwarp ELtery, Prin., Saxton’s 





For other Educational advertisements 
see page XV. 
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A TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PROSPECT 
By Capt. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


A significant forecast of the part 
the United States must be prepared 
to take in future conflicts. 


CHOU OROROROROHOROROROHROROHOROROHOROROROROROHORO 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. By HENRY JAMES 


This is a view of the artist and writer as he appeared to an 
intimate friend and fellow-craftsman, and is important 
as an interpretation as well as exceedingly interesting. 


A GOODLY ARRAY OF FICTION. 


SERIALS: The Great Stone of Sardis, by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Kentuckians, by JOHN FOX, Jr.—SHORT STORIES : The Great Medicine-Horse, 
written and illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. ‘The Lost Ball, by W. G. 
VAN T. SUTPHEN, illustrated by W. H. HYDE. The Look in a Man’s Face, by 
M. URQUHART, illustrated by GUSTAVE VERBEEK. Without Incumbrance, by 
EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR. Her Majesty, by MARION MANVILLE POPE. 
The Various Tempers of Grandmother Gregg, by RUTH MCENERY STUART. 





NOW READY 











THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY 
By JAMES BARNES 


This historical sketch is richly il- 
lustrated from old and very rare prints 
in the possession of the author. 


The 





BOOKS BY 
AMORY H. BRADFORD 


HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROB- 
LEMS. $1.50. 
So open-eyed, so frank and sensible, so fresh. so spiritually uplift- 
ing did I find it that I hope our ministers may read it very generally, 
for it will introduce them to themes as fascinating as they are fruit- 


ful.—WiiuraMm F, BLtackman, Professor of Sociology, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


THE QUESTION OF UNITY. 75 cents. 
A series of papers on this important subject by different writers. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Bradford. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES. Some 
Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form: “ The Living 
God,” “ The Holy Trinity,” “What is Left of the 
Bible,” “ The Immortal Life.” 35 cents. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: The Divine Influence 
in Human Life and History. $1. 


THE PILGRIM IN OLD ENGLAND: His- 
tory, Present Conditions, and Outlook of the Inde- 
pendent (Congregational) Churches in England. $2. 

THE SISTINE MADONNA: A CHRIST- 


MAS MEDITATION. Japan parchment paper, 
35 cents; cloth, decorated, 50 cents. 


Any one of these will be sent by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price, by 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 





NEW and FORTHCOMING B00 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By H. G. PEArson, with 
duction by Prof. ARLO BATEs, of the Mass. In 
Technology. For college classes. Ready Septem 

THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. New volumes. The 
pest and Cymbeline. Eleven volumes now Cy 

Zach, 40 

SELECT POEMS OF BURNS. Edited by A. J. Ged 
Cloth. 406 pages. Illustrated. 9 

TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN and the Two Lo 
iy Edited by CALvin S. Brown, of_ Vand 

niv. mn 

HERBART’S PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO EDUCA 
By Joun ApAms. Vol. XXXI. of Heath’s Pedag 
Library. Keady Septem 

te Catalogue of 600 school and college text-books maili 

on request 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishe 
Boston, New York, Chicago 


SACRED SONGS No. 


No other New book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30cts. each, if 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New 








| att PICTURES, in colors, for wall deco 
for use of students as models for copying. ( atalogué 

200 varieties and other valuable information sert to any a c 

2c. stamp. THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St.. New 





For o~ seme The Century Dictionary 


and how to secure it at wholesale pn 


Cyclopedia dress THE Century Co., Dept. 5., Ne 
KIN DERGARTEN aad School 


at SOHERMERHORN’S, 8 E. 14th St. 4 
Send for catalague. 
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THIS BRIGHT 
LOOKING BAB 


has not been sick a day 

A record to be proud of. 

Food babies are seldom ill, for the 

receive proper nourishment from thi 
first, and grow to be healthy, rugge 

children, with firm flesh, sound teet 

and strong, straight limbs. 





ELLIS Y. WILSON. : 
1Ls0 “ He has not been sick a day, an 
we attribute his good health to the use of Mellin’s Food.” 


Mr. & Mrs. C. T. Wirson, Danbury, Con 

Write to us (a postal will do) and we will d D 
youa oe ppowlen niet [ og eee 
ee ilk Like Mothers ‘| 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
ssSs 
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Guaranty Trust C 
of New York 


Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar § 
London Branch, 33 Lombard Street 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2, 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTO 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGEO 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSI 
subject to check or on certificate. 
STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF 
BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILAR 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMME 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R ng ag 
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Corset Waists Frederic Cromwell, i-hard A McCurdy 
Walter R. Gillette,’ gen and er E ol 
Made high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit Robert Goelet, . Qakm 
all figures. Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1 G. G. Haven, 
Ladies’, $1 to $2. Always superior in quality and work- gt a Harriman, 
4 manship. For sale by all retailers. R. Somers Hayes. 
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Girlhood 

—the time to lay the foundation of future good health is 
the time when Ferris* Waist for Misses is indispensable, 
It represents the result of careful study of young girls’ 
needs. It supports and strengthens, while imparting 
grace to the figure. comfort to the wearer. Thoughtful 
mothers and eminent physicians endorse 
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GAIN last week the history 
of the coal strike, at least 
2 in the West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania fields where 
< the struggle centers, was 
2 little more than a record 
the granting and serving of injunctions. 
lllinois, however, where puvlic order 
also believed to be threatened by 
siding strikers, the ordinary processes 
lw proved ample to preserve it. The 
byors of two towns, Coffeen and Deca- 
y,ssued proclamations forbidding com- 
nies of strangers to enter their precincts, 
dno difficulty was experienced in pre- 
nting such assemblages as threatened 
In Pennsylvania, however, although 
Sheriff preferred to deal with the 
ching strikers under State law, the 
cers of the coal companies, according 
he dispatches, protested that the action 
gand and petit juries was too uncer- 
ft; and the Sheriff, acquiescing, dis- 
ted the strikers by the reading of a 
orary injunction granted by local 
ies, These injunctions of the local 
ts were relatively well received by the 
ikers, They noted the fact that they 
te only forbidden to march “in proxim- 
to the mines . . . for the purpose, by 
fnidation, menaces, threats, and op- 
pirious words, of preventing the miners 
mworking.”” The leaders of the miners 
ithat they too had enjoined the men 
louse any of the forbidden means to 
t) miners from working, and claimed 
they had, therefore, a perfect right to 
th on the public roads “ in proximity” 
le De Atmitt mines. By the advice 
their lawyer, however, they gave up 
H'marches until after the hearing upon 
sinjunction, which was reasonably set 
Monday of this week. 
® 
i West Virginia, however, Judge Jack- 
‘injunctions continue to arouse bad 
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feeling. The miners naturally did not 
know how much was forbidden, and a 
public meeting, addressed by President 
Gompers, of the Federation of Labor, was 
held at Fairmount, in the Monongah dis- 
trict, to ascertain whether such an assem- 
blage would be interfered with by the 
officers of the court. No interference 
took place, and the men felt that a larger 
liberty might safely be assumed. At the 
close of the week, however, Judge Jack- 
son granted six more injunctions to six 
more coal companies forbidding the strik- 
ers “from in any manner interfering 
with the plaintiffs’ employees while they 
may be passing to and from their work 
in said mines on and near plaintiffs’ 
premises.” A hearing upon this injunction 
may be had not earlier than September 7 
—or three weeks from the date of its 
issue. Whether it is dissolved or not, the 
miners and their sympathizers all over 
the country will retain a strong feeling 
that the Federal Court has strained its 
powers against them. 


& 


Judge Simonton, of the United States 
Circuit Court, has granted another injunc- 
tion most obnoxious to the temperance peo- 
ple of South Carolina. Three months ago, 
it will be recalled, Judge Simonton startled 
the intelligent laity of the country by de- 
claring that, inasmuch as South Carolina 
did not prohibit the sale of liquor, it had 
no right to interfere with the free sale of 
“ original packages” imported from other 
States. The United States statute which 
he was interpreting runs as follows: 

All intoxicating liquors transported into any 
State or Territory . . . shall, upon arrival in such 
State or Territory, be subject to the operation 
and effect of the laws of such State or Territory, 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to 
the same extent and in the same manner as 
though such liquids or liquors had been produced 
in such State or Territory, and shall ~ y ex- 

) 
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empt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise. 

The device through which Judge Simon- 
ton managed to declare that original 
packages were not subject to the Dispen- 
sary Law wasa novel definition of “police 
powers.” ‘The Maine and Kansas stat- 
utes, he ruled, were “ enacted in the exer- 
cise of police powers ” because they pro- 
hibited the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
but the South Carolina statute was not 
‘enacted in the exercise of police power ” 
because it merely prohibited saloons, and 
secured a public revenue by giving State 
officials an exclusive right to sell liquor 
not to be drunk on the premises. 


® 


Under this decision from the United 
States Circuit Court, the despairing liquor- 
dealers of South Carolina opened many 
“ original package” saloons, and began to 
sell small packages of liquor. The State 
officials, while protesting vigorously against 
the fairness of Judge Simonton’s decision, 
took care not to put themselves in con- 
tempt by disobeying his injunction not to 
interfere with the sale of “ original pack- 
ages.’ When, however, single bottles 


were sold as original packages though 
imported by the car-load, the officials felt 
that they had a right to interfere. Again, 
however, Judge Simonton has decided in 


favor of the liquor-sellers. On Tuesday 
of last week he ruled that where “ each 
of the bottles was delivered to the common 
carrier singly, sealed and marked, and 
transported in a car of the carrier, and so 
received and offered for sale in the same 
form in which it was shipped, each bottle 
is an original package.” The _liquor- 
dealers in South Carolina are, of course, 
jubilant. Though they may not sell single 
bottles to be drunk on the premises, they 
expect to do a considerable business until 
Senator Tillman’s bill, already passed by 
the Senate, becomes law, and the Federal 
statute relating to original packages ex- 
plicitly applies to South Carolina condi- 
tions. The remarkable success of the 
dispensary system, despite the violence 
of partisan opposition, is set forth in Mr. 
Bacon’s article on another page. 


® . 
Judge Showalter, of the United States 


Circuit Court, has disappointed the people 
of Indianapolis by refusing to dissolve his 
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injunction against the enforcement of the 
three-cent fare law passed by the Indiana 
Legislature and sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the State. Judge Showalter, it 
will be recalled, originally granted the in. 
junction on the ground that the statute in 
question was a special law, and there. 
fore in violation of the Indiana Constitu. 
tion. When the Supreme Court of the 
State unanimously decided against him on 
that point, it was hoped that he would 
dissolve his injunction, on the ground that 
the decision of the State Supreme Court 
was final upon the interpretation of the 
State Constitution. Judge Showalter does 
not expressly repudiate this principle, but 
continues his injunction upon a partially 
new ground, The act under which the 
street railway company of Indianapolis 
was chartered gave the directors the right 
to fix fares within certain limits, though 
retaining for the State the right to amend 
or repeal ‘at the discretion of the Legis 
lature.” Judge Showalter maintains that 
the Legislature has no right to amend this 
original act so as to limit fares in the 
city of Indianapolis, because such an 
amendment, if constitutional, would make 
the original law as amended unconstitu 
tional, because special legislation. He 
does not on that account declare the 
original law unconstitutional and so de 
prive the company of its charter, but, on 
the contrary, declares it to have estab 

lished a contract which the recent legisla 

tion violates. The company, he says, is 

not even bound to show that three-cent 
fares would be unreasonable. It may 

stand upon the clause in the original act 

favorable to itself, while the clause favor: 

able to the public is practically worthless. 

Naturally, this decision has still further 

fanned the anti-monopoly sentiment in 

Indianapolis. According to the “ News” 

of that city—a conservative paper—the 

condemnation of the Court is general 

throughout the community. As the city 

of Indianapolis has likewise just reduced 

the price of gas to seventy-five cents a thou 

sand—the Cleveland figure—and the gas 

company contemplates an appeal to the 

courts, the “‘ News” fears that the senti- 

ment against “ government by injunction” 

will grow still more intense. 

o 
The Democratic Convention in Virginia 
uncompromisingly reaffirmed the Chicag® 
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platform. The only question debated 
was the adoption of the system of direct 
primaries for the selection of United 
States Senator. This system, as we have 
before stated, is already in successful 
operation in South Carolina. It is one 
of the reforms introduced by Governor 
Tillman, but a year ago was the means 
of defeating the candidate the Tillman 
machine favored. ‘The names of all can- 
didates are submitted.to all the voters of 
the party at the primaries, and the Legis- 
lature is pledged to abide by the decision 
rendered. A vote at the primary thus 
becomes vastly more important than a 
vote at most elections ; and, inasmuch as 
the various candidates are virtually obliged 
to state their position upon important 
public questions, direct popular govern- 
ment is secured. In Virginia the politi- 
cal managers fought against the adoption 
of the South Carolina system, and car- 
tied their point bya small majority. The 
only other noteworthy action taken by the 
Virginia Convention was the rejection of 
the Populist demand for representation 
on the State ticket. This means a sepa- 
rate Populist ticket in Virginia also. Less 
importance, however, is attached to this 
because of the disposition recently mani- 
fested by the more moderate Populists to 
remain with the Democrats. In the Fourth 
Indiana district last week, where the late 
Congressman Holman’s successor was to 
be chosen, the Republicans based their 
predictions of success entirely upon the 
fact that the Populists were this year sup- 
porting a candidate of their own. The 
Populist vote, however, was extremely 
small, and the Democratic candidate was 
chosen by an increased majority. 


® 


Exceptional importance - attached to 
last week’s Convention of the Ohio Popu- 
lists. In 1895,with “General ” Coxey as 
their candidate for Governor, they polled 
over fifty thousand votes. Last year 
they fused with the Democrats. This 
year, with the State in doubt and a 
United States Senatorship dependent 
upon the result, the Republican mana- 
gers were extremely anxious to prevent 
fusion, and the Democratic managers 
to secure it. At last week’s Convention 
there was a fierce wrangle between the 
fusion and anti-fusion factions, but the 
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anti-fusionists triumphed by a decided 
majority, and a full State ticket was nom- 
inated, with “General” Coxey again at 
its head. This action would have proven 
a great boon to the Republicans had not 
charges of bribery made on the floor of 
the Convention led to the appointment of 
an investigating committee, before which 
two Cleveland delegates declared that 
they had been given money by the Chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee 
to work against fusion. One of the dele- 
gates produced the check given him. 
The Republican Chairman denies the 
bribery, but admits having had _inter- 
views with the two delegates. He claims 
that the check given to one of them was 
merely a ‘ personal loan.” The Kentucky 
Republican Convention was a discordant 
body. At one time there was danger of 
the passage of a resolution condemning 
Governor Bradley’s administration, and 
another condemning Civil Service Re- 
form. The platform finally adopted 
made no mention of Governor Bradley 
and approved of Civil Service Reform, 
though demanding that men should never 
be in office for more than four years, un- 
less reappointed for meritorious services. 
Although the Populists in Kentucky. have 
a ticket of their own this year, and the 
gold Democrats are conducting a sepa- 
rate campaign, the Kentucky Republicans 
are less confident of victory than a year 
ago. Possession of the offices has proved 
a source of bad feeling within the party. 


@ 


Next month the first municipal cam- 
paign of the Greater New York will fairly 
open. The Citizens’ Union has devoted 
its energies during the summer to the 
one task of proving that there exists a 
strong public sentiment in favor of the 
nomination of President Low for the 
office of Mayor, in such a way that he 
shall be absolutely unpledged even by 
the remotest implication in the matter of 
appointments, and on a platform which 
means good government, strict observ- 
ance of the public interests, and the ab- 
solute ignoring of partisan politics, Al- 
ready considerably over 80,000 voters 
have signified their desire for Mr. Low’s 
nomination on this basis. There can no 
longer be any question as to the wide ex- 
tent of the movement, or the genuineness 
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of its character. Its supporters include 
not only those who are usually classed as 
“independents,” but very many who 
habitually vote either the Democratic or 
Republican National and Congressional 
tickets, but who wish to see a municipal 
campaign conducted on municipal issues, 
The question remains, Will the Republi- 
can organization of the city as a body 
join the movement as the best way of 
defeating Tammany? Senator Platt isas 
yet silent; his lieutenant, Mr. Quigg, has 
lately declared that the nomination of 
Mr. Low by the Citizens’ Union before 
the Republican Convention is held “ will 
defeat the possibility of a coalition.” 
Other Republican politicians have made 
the same declaration, though the date 
for the Republican Convention has been 
fixed almost as late as the law al- 
lows. The issue is clearly made. There 
is, on the one hand, the possibility of 
the Republican machine nominating Mr. 
Low if the Citizens’ Union will wait 
its pleasure and make no independent 
move. There is, on the other hand, 
the greater probability of its entirely 
ignoring the movement in favor of Mr. 
Low and nominating a “straight” party 
ticket. In either case, so long as Mr. 
Platt and Mr. Quigg are at the head 
of the Republican machine, there is 
practically no likelihood of its indorsing 
the platform upon which alone he is will- 
ing tostand. Under these circumstances 
there seems to be no alternative for the 
Citizens’ Union but to nominate Mr. 
Low, to depend on the aroused public 
sentiment and the justice of.its cause, 
and to make a fearless campaign for 
good city government, welcoming any 
sincere support it may receive from 
either individuals or organizations. 


& 


It is quite likely that before the year 
1900 a round million of persons may be 
drawing pensions from the United States. 
Already the total number of pensioners is 
983,528, and the remarkable fact is now 
stated that the increase in numbers in the 
year which closed on June 30, 1897, was 
12,850. This is surprising in the ex- 
treme when it is remembered that the in- 
crease in the preceding year was only 
154. Jf there is any satisfactory expla- 
nation of this sudden leap forward in the 
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statistics, we have not seen it quoted. 
The increase in the number of pensions 
rose steadily from 1865 to 1873; then 
fell off gradually and slowly for five years ; 
then, as new pension legislation was 
passed, rose rapidly from 1879 (when it 
was 242,755) to 1890 (537,944), and 
vastly more rapidly from 1890 to 1893 
(966,012); then began a slight falling off 
in the rate of increase, though the total 
was yearly larger, until last year, when, as 
we have already said, the increase was 
only 154. Meanwhile, as we noted last 
week, the money expenditure is five times 
as great as it was a quarter of a century 
ago. In all, two billions of dollars 
($2,000,000,000) have been paid out since 
the war. Twenty-six years ago, when we 


were spending for pensions one-fifth of 
our present expenditure, the public outcry 
against carelessness, fraud, and extrava- 
gance in paying pensions was led by so 
strong a patriot and brave soldier as 
President Garfield. What would he say 
if he were living to day? 


& 


While the high-water mark has been 
reached in pensions, in immigration the 
reverse is true. The year ending with 
June 30, 1897, has 230,832 immigrants 
recorded. This is about 112,000 fewer 
than for the preceding year (which year 
had the lowest record of immigration since 
1887), and is lower than in any year since 
1879. Comparing it with years of espe- 
cially large immigration, we find the total 
for 1897 less than a third of that for 1882, 
litle more than a third of that for 1892, 
and less than half of that for nine 
out of the fourteen years from 1880 to 
1893. That the amount of immigration 
foilows closely the country’s business pros- 
perity or lack of prosperity is clearly seen 
when we compare the average yearly total 
for the years 1880 to 1884 inclusive 
(607,000), with that for the years 1885- 
1889 inclusive (434,000), with that for 
1890-1892 inclusive (546,000), and finally 
with that for 1893-1897 inclusive (334,- 
000). Invariably the effect of good or 
bad times is seen in the year following 
that of the first real pressure. A prosper- 
ous 1897 means an increased immigration 
in 1898, and there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that the bad condition of bus'ness 
in 1894, 1895, and 1896 has continued to 
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exert its effect on immigration up to this 
time in the present year. Apart from its 
significance as a business barometer, there 
is little to regret in the recent decrease of 
immigration. Thiscountry has long passed 
the point where it needs new citizens so 
urgently that it has no choice between 
the idle and the sturdy, the self-support- 
ing and the helpless. Motives of world- 
wide humanity may be urged against 
placing too close restrictions on immigra- 
tion, but we can only rejoice when the 
flood of indiscriminate immigration is 
voluntarily stayed; and the fact is well 
known that as the number of incomers 
decreases their quality becomes corre- 
spondingly better. Even last year, how- 
ever, the average amount of money 
brought to this country was made small 
by the fact that about sixty thousand 
Italians brought only an average of $8 
each ; this was, of course, the lowest aver- 
age by nationality, the largest being that 
of the 22,500 Germans, who brought $38 
per capita. 


& 


Last week Setretary Bliss, of the In- 
terior Department, issued the following 
timely warning : 

To whom it may concern: 

In view of information received at this Depart- 
ment that three thousand persons, with two thou- 
sand tons of baggage and freight, are now wait- 
ing at the entrance to White Pass in Alaska for 
an opportunity to cross the mountains to the 
Yukon River, and that many more are preparing 
to join them, I deem it proper to call the atten- 
tion of all who contemplate making the trip to the 
exposure, privation, suffering, and danger incident 
thereto at this advanced period of the season, even 
if they should succeed in crossing the mountains. 
To reach Dawson City, when over the pass, 700 
miles of difficuit navigation on the Yukon Kiver, 
without adequate means of transportation, will 
stili be before them, and it is doubtful if the jour- 
ney can be completed before the river is closed by 
ice. I am moved to draw public notice to these 
conditions by the gravity of the possible conse- 
quences to people detained in the mountainous 
wilderness during five or six months of an Arctic 
winter, where no relief can reach them, however 
great the need. 

C. N. Buiss, Secretary of the Interior. 


Some miners are already returning 
southwards, disgusted at the present pros- 
pect, and wili remain at home until 
spring. Only those who have horses and 
boats stand a good chance of getting 
through to the Klondike before winter 
Comes, Our postal officials are corre- 
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sponding with the Canadian post-office de- 
partment with a view of establishing an 
office at Dawson for the interchange of 
mail. After the closing up of the Yukon, it 
is necessary to send the mail for Circl2 City 
and other points in our own territory by 
means of dog-sledges from Dyea to Daw- 
son, and z7ce versa. Our department has 
also given permission to the Yukon steam- 
ers to leave mail at the mission posts 
on the way; postmasters are being ar- 
pointed to these places as rapidly as pos- 
sible. With the increase of population 
and trade, it is expected that posts will 
be established about a hundred miles 
apart; relays of dogs and sledges and a 
stock of provisions will be kept at these 
posts. 
@ 


In rep'y to a request from Secretary 
Gage, Attorney-General McKenna has re- 
plied that the tariff law imposes an addi- 
tional discriminating duty of ten per cent. 
upon all goods, the production or manu- 
facture of any foreign country, not contig- 
uous to the United States, which shall come 
here from such contiguous country without 
being imported in the usual course of 
strictly retail trade. This does not apply 
to countries having special treaty rela- 
tions with the United States. The ques- 
tion was first called to the attention of 
the Treasury Department by the collector 
at the port of Detroit, who received an 
invoice of diamonds through Canada. 
He asked whether or not the additional 
duty was to be levied on them. The im- 
position of an additional ten per cent. 
duty upon all goods coming into the coun- 
try over Canadian lines may more than 
offset any advantage in rates which the 
roads can offer. Not only will these lines 
suffer somewhat, but also the connections 
of the Canadian Pacific running to Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, and other States. The 
bonding privilege is not affected, but 
direct shipments to American ports will 
probably be encouraged. 


®@ 


Last week another low-record price was 
made for silver and another high price for 


wheat. The cereal advanced until its 
quotation in New York was 96 centsa 
bushel for cash wheat and 90% cents for 
September wheat (wheat delivered in Sep- 
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tember). From these high records there 
has, however, been a slight fall. The 
London ‘“ Times” estimates that at least 
twelve per cent. more wheat than is usually 
needed by Europe will be wanted this 
year. Owing tothe short Russian, French, 
and Austro-Hungarian crops, this country 
will be the only one able to meet such an 
extra demand. As to general prices, ac- 
cording to ‘ Bradstreet’s,” pork seems to 
be almost the only important product 
quoted lower ; coffee, petroleum, and lard 
remain unchanged ; corn, oats, wool, hides, 
steel, lumber, print-cloths, and sugar are 
higher. Rates for money, both on call 
and on time, have advanced, and the vol- 
ume of offerings of mercantile paper is 
improving. While foreign exchange is 
fully one cent higher than the gold im- 
port point, the decline in rates has occa- 
sioned much comment on both sides of 
the ocean. Regarding the stock and 
bond market, last week saw several days 
when the record for heavy dealings was 
the largest since the great transactions 
during the Venezuelan panic in Decem- 
ber, 1895. Prices of well-known Granger 
railways have attracted most attention. It 
may be added that, during 1897, the stock 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Company has advanced from 69 to 98 ; of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, com- 
mon, from 69 to 94—-preferred, from 130 
to 143; of Chicago and Northwestern, 
common, from 101 to 120—preferred, 
from 151 to 165; of Chicago, Rock Isl- 
and, and Pacific, from 60 to 86; and of 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Oma- 
ha, common, from 47 to 69—preferred, 
from 133 to 148. 


® 


The establishment of a fast steamship 
service between Great Britain and Canada 


is an event of importance. The arrange- 
ment already made between the Dominion 
Government and Messrs. Peterson, Tate 
& Co., of Newcastle, England, has re- 
ceived Imperial sanction in a practical 
way, since, in addition to the annual sub- 
sidy of $500,000 for ten years from 
Canada, the British Government will pay 
an annual subsidy of $250,000. The 
speed of the steamers must equal five 
hundred knots in twenty-four hours, and 
the vessels must be of the highest stand- 
ard. Itis agreed that four of the ships 
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shall be ready in 1898. In criticising 
the contract, the Montreal “ Star” says 
that the long Canadian winter, with the 
distance of the Canadian seaport from 
commercial centers, makes the question 
of a high-class service a difficult problem. 
Fast steamers, being necessarily small 
cargo-carriers, depend of course upon 
passenger earnings for their maintenance. 
It is reported that even the Lucania lost 
more on one January voyage than she 
made in June; if so, what would be the 
losses on voyages from St. John or Hali- 
tax during the winter months? After 
May, 1900, the contract is supposed to 
provide for a weekly service throughout 
the year ; and for failure to make a voyage 
the contractors are to be liable for a sum 
not toexceed £1,000, and the proportion- 
ate part of the subsidy applicable to a 
single voyage. The Montreal journal de- 
clares that, as these winter voyages will 
probably leave a net loss of £5,000, it 
may be readily assumed that lapses in the 
winter will be frequent. As a profitable 
enterprise in the summer, however, the 
new line ought to have a good chance, 
since the speed of its steamers will be 
about equal to that of our fastest liners, 
and the actual distance from Quebec to 
Liverpool is about four hundred miles 
less than that from New York to Liverpool. 
Such a winter port as Halifax or Sydney 
will of course be still nearer Liverpool, 
and the advantage over New York in 
point of sea distance will be nearly a thou- 
sand miles. 


® 


The official announcement has been 
made that Count Posadowsky-Wehner, 
the new Vice-Chancellor and Imperial 
Foreign Secretary, is appointed to repre- 
sent the Chancellor in the capacity of 
supreme head of the Reichsbank (the 
Imperial Bank of Germany), and that 
Baron von Thielmann, late German Am- 
bassador to this country, is appointed to 
represent the Chancellor in all the finan- 
cial affairs of the Empire. The President 
of the Reichsbank, Dr. Koch, is an advo- 
cate of a gold standard only, and recently 
delivered an address to prove that its 
abolition in Germany would lead to dis 
aster. On the other hand, Count Posa- 
dowsky has more than once publicly 
advocated a double currency. While 
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Baron von Thielmann professes to be an 
advocate of the gold standard, he has 
apparent leanings toward bimetallism. 
His brother is one of the leading Agrarians 
in the Reichstag (the German Parliament). 
The Agrarians have long criticised the 
administration of the Reichsbank, declar- 
ing that it fails to afford credit to agri- 
culturists on as favorable terms as they 
wish, while its discount rate is sometimes 
higher than that of the Banks of England 
It is now surmised, there- 
fore, that Agrarian influence may possibly 
eflect some changes in the policy of the 
bank, and German bimetallists believe 
that the recent ministerial changes indi- 
cate at least a temporary ascendency of 
an Agrarian, bimetallist, and protectionist 
influence with the Emperor. 
tians advocate vigorous reprisals in con- 
nection with the renewal of the German 
protest against the Dingley tariff. They 
have also proposed that a decree be issued 
temporarily excluding foreign grain. 
isting treaties do not seem to have any 
weight with them. 


Last week the Anglo-Egyptian troops, 
after an eighteen hours’ march from 
Merawi, captured Abu-Hamed. The fight 
was a stubborn one, Abu-Hamed being a 
network of crowded houses and twisting, 
narrow alleys, so that most of the battle 
was done at the point of the bayonet. 
The British loss was twenty-one killed and 
sixty-one wounded. The Dervish loss 
was enormous, and the Nile at Merawi is 
inan unpleasant state from the corpses 
A large number of pris- 
oners, arms, standards, camels, and horses 
were taken by the British. At Abu-Hamed, 
as elsewhere, the excesses of the Dervish 
despot had so alienated the natives that 
they showed much rejoicing at the de'iv- 
tance. This victory has been more easily 
acomplished than would have been pos- 
ible during the last English march up 
When Lord Wolseley made 
hat ineffectual advance, he had to rely 
® boat brigades to transport supplies 
‘found the cataracts; now railway-build- 
ing has followed the march of the troops, 
‘mmunication is safe,and supplies abun- 
tant. The English occupation of Egypt 
‘nce 1881 has been so admirable in most 
pects that it has been possible to or- 
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ganize the present Nile expedition long 
in advance, and with the surety of hearty 
Egyptian co-operation. For instance, be- 
fore that occupation the State used to 
exact taxes amounting to nearly $25 an 
acre; now the taxes are under $8. Cor- 
poral punishment and forced labor have 
been abolished. As to irrigation, the 
poorest fe//ah now enjoys the same right 
of water as does the highest State digni- 
tary. The advance of civilization will be 
pushed forward to Khartiim, and the day 
inay not be far distant when the British flag 
may float over a strip of land from Alex- 
andria to the great African lakes, and 
thence to Cape Town. 


® 


Now that Mr. Cecil Rhodes has been 
whitewashed by the House of Commons 
Committee, it is more difficult than ever 
to persuade the Dutch in South Africa 
that the British Government is an honest 
one. Mr. Rhodes’s victory convinces 
the Boers that he not only had, but still 
has, the secret approval of the home Gov- 
ernment in all his doings. ‘That this is 
an erroneous opinion may be believed, 
not only from the testimony of English 
officials, but from the declarations of the 
more serious English journals, which un- 
doubtedly reflect the convictions of the 
best element among the people. While 
Great Britain intends to maintain her 
paramount position in South Africa, it 
cannot be done by underhand methods; 
therefore the ‘ Speaker” and the ‘ Spec- 
tator” unite in regarding Mr. Rhodes’s 
triumph with alarm and regret. The latter 
journal declares this regret to be not due 
to any desire to see the nation revenged 
upon Mr. Rhodes; it is due to the fact 
that the Government has missed an op- 
portunity for letting Englishmen all over 
the world know of its firm objection to 
be served by means such as Mr. Rhodes 
has adopted. Even when their ultimate 
aims are patriotic, Great Britain ought 
not to have use for men who deceive 
their superiors and their colleagues, and 
induce subordinate Imperial officers to 
commit grave breaches of duty. As the 
“Spectator” well says, provinces procured 
by such means are not worth having. 
Nor did Mr. Rhodes procure the prov- 
inces by his breaches of duty; he may be 
more rightly said to have lost them, The 
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Matabele revolt was the result both of 
the Jameson raid and of Mr. Rhodes’s 
native policy. Matabeleland would almost 
certainly have been lost to the Empire 
had not an Imperial force been sent to 
conquer the natives. Not only have Mr. 
Rhodes’s demoralizing methods misrepre- 
sented the true British spirit, but he has 
been a blunderer in the bargain; he has 
failed in treating the natives justly, in 
reconciling English and Dutch feeling, 
and in preventing European interference 
in South African affairs. 


® 


The belief that the recent rising of the 
frontier tribes in India has been largely due 
to agitation instigated by the Sultan of Tur- 
key is strengthened by the action of the 
Ameerof Afghanistan. The Ameer has just 
recalled to Cabul the Afghan Agents at the 
great Indian cities. Itis asserted also that 
he has been sending out secretly pamphlets 
urging a general Moslem “ Holy War” 
throughout India. There are indications 
that Great Britain may possibly have in 
the near future another Afghanistan war 
on its hands. The Indian Government 


is sending troops rapidly northward to 


put down the continued insurrections of the 
tribes, and no doubt alsoas a preparation 
for a possible contest with the Ameer. 


& 


Prince Henri of Orleans was on Sun- 
day last wounded in a duel with the 
Count of Turin, fought at the Bois des 
Marechaux, not far from Paris. The 
duel seems to have been a serious one 
—a rare thing in recent French dueling 
records. Contrary to the general cus- 
tom, real secrecy was observed in ar- 
ranging for the fight, and only the seconds, 
the witnesses, and the doctors were pres- 
ent. Five “assaults” were fought; in 
the early part of the fight each combat- 
ant received a slight scratch; in the fifth 
‘“‘assault” Prince Henri was’ wounded 
in the abdomen, rather seriously, it is 
said, but probably not dangerously. The 
duel grew out of pubished remarks by 
Prince Henri reflecting on the honor, 
courage, and behavior of Italian soldiers 
and officers in the recent Abyssinian 
war. He declared that the private soldiers 
stole and begged, and that he had heard 
Italian officers, when prisoners, propose 
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toasts in honor of King Menelek and fire 
salutes to Menelek on the anniversary of 
Italy’s defeat, from Italian guns captured 
by the Abyssinians. Naturally these 
statements aroused a storm of wrath in 
Italy, and more than one Italian officer 
and nobleman resented the insult by a 
challenge. The Count of Turin, who isa 
nephew of King Humbert, was given 
precedence, and both France and Italy 
have been in a fever of excitement for 
weeks over the approaching duel. It is 
reported that the Count of Turin’s vic- 
tory was received in Rome with wild 
public enthusiasm; that the city was 
decorated in honor of the event, and that 
mob demonstrations against the French 
consulate were feared. Of course the 
only result of this rather silly quarrel and 
medizval-like appeal to arms will be the 
embittering of the feelings of the peoples 
of two great countries toward each other. 


& 


Some time since, Anna Szimon, an 
Austrian subject, went to Sofia, Bulgaria, 
where she met Captain Boitcheff, an aide- 
de-camp of Prince Ferdinand. The Cap- 
tain and the girl fell in love; she became 
his mistress and the mother of his child. 
Boitcheff was in debt; he engaged to 
marry an heiress, and refused to keep his 
promise to marry Anna. He induced 
her to return to Austria, but she went 
back to Sofia and made such scenes at 
the Palace that Boitcheff determined to 
kill her. He made an appointment with 
her at a bridge, where, with two accom- 
plices, he met her. The three men seized 
the girl, stupefied her with chloroform, 
and Boitcheff strangled her; then her 
body was thrown into the river. The 
accomplices were arrested, and they con- 
fessed that the girl was to be got rid of 
because Prince Ferdinand desired it. 
Boitcheff’s arrest then followed, and he 
was sentenced to death, a sentence com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. This 
swift justice was accomplished only 
through the insistence of the Austrian 
Consul, the Bulgarian authorities having 
determined to hush the matter up out of 
consideration for Captain Boitchefi’s high 
position. The defeat of this intention 
did not improve the temper of Prince 
Ferdinand and his Prime Minister, M. 
Stoiloff. While Prince Ferdinand de 
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clined to be interviewed, he said that M. 
Stoiloff’s utterances might be regarded as 
his own. Accordingly M. Stoiloff told a 
reporter that Austria had meddled with 
the Boitcheff affair for -political reasons 
and out of enmity for Bulgaria, knowing 
that Boitcheff was the Prince’s aide-de- 
camp. He added that Austria need not 
be fastidious if she remembered Crown 
Prince Rudolph’s death, which even now 
has not been explained. 


& 


The Austrian Government instructed 
its Minister to Bulgaria to insist that M. 
Stoiloff formally declare his intention not 
to offend, and to express regret for having 
done so; in the event of a refusal the 
Minister was to demand his passport. 
M. Stoiloff refused, and the Austrian Min- 
ister has left Sofia. It is said that one 
reason for M. Stoiloff’s refusal is that he 
wishes to place Prince Ferdinand in a 
dificult position. Another reason is re- 
ported to be a secret support from the 
Sultan. Prince Ferdinand made a sud- 
den visit to Constantinople lately, and 
has returned loaded with favors and gifts. 
It is not unlikely that the Sultan has 
urged Prince Ferdinand to resist Austria 
with a view of diverting European press- 
ue now exercised upon Turkey with 
reference to the Grecian treaty. Since 
the assassination of Stambuloff Prince 
Ferdinand has been under a cloud. The 
Emperor of Austria has refused to receive 
him, and the prevailing feeling in the 
Empire is reflected-in these words from 
the  Pesther Lloyd :” 

If the politicians of Bulgaria, where the offi- 
cially authorized trade of murder flourishes, do 
hot appreciate the importance of the cessation of 
diplomatic relations, it will be necessary to apply 
stronger measures, of which we have plenty at 
our disposal. We have nothing to do with 
M. Stoiloff in this matter. It is Prince Ferdi- 


tand’s duty to atone for his Premier’s abomina- 
ble conduct. 


& 


Sir Claud MacDonald, the new English 
tavoy to Pekin, has exhibited great energy 
in obtaining from th? Chinese Govern- 
ment concessions which had been refused 
‘ohis predecessors. The most important 
ofthese are the signing of a new Anglc- 
Chinese treaty, and the opening to for- 
tign commerce of the great West River, 
which, starting in the rich province of 
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Yunnan, drains southern China. Treaty 
rights now permit foreign merchants to 
bring goods into the interior on the 
payment thereon of 2% cents transit 
duty. The location of Canton, and espe- 
cially of Hongkong (the latter lying at 
the mouth of the river), will mean much 
in the development of Anglo-Chinese 
commerce. By the terms of the new 
treaty China cedes to England the Shan 
State of Kokang, gives a perpetual lease 
of another large territory, permits any 
number of British trade routes between 
Burma and China (only two exist at pres- 
ent), opens other provinces to British 
commerce, and finally agrees to connect . 
any railroads that may be built in Yunnan 
with the Burmese system. 


& 


Washington Corrington, of Peoria, IIl., 
who has just bequeathed over $1,000,000 
worth of property for the establishment 
of a new university in that city, appears to 
be a most original character. He is a 
man of almost no schooling, but an 
omnivorous reader along certain lines. 
Stephen A. Douglas, he tells a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago * Times,” started 
him “on a career of reading ” when he 
was forty-one years old. ‘It was in the 
campaign of 1856,” says Mr. Corrington, 
“T asked him to wiite to me, and tell me 
whatto read. He sent me acopy of the pub- 
lications of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and that started the reading habit.” Point- 
ing to fifty volumes of the “ Popular 
Science Monthly,” he told the correspond- 
ent that he had read them from cover to 
cover. He came to Illinois in 1844, and 
bought on credit the farm near Peoria 
upon which he still resides. He cleared 
off his debt, bought more land, and gradu- 
ally accumulated a great fortune in real 
estate and real estate mortgages. ‘‘ When 
my children grew up,” he tells the “‘ Times- 
Herald’s ” correspondent, “I was anxious 
that they should be educated. I deter- 
mined that others should have a chance to 
get educational advantages, and I have 
determined to devote all that I own 
to the establishment of a university.” 
The proposed institution is to be co- 
educational and non-sectarian. Educa- 
tors regret that Mr. Corrington could not 
be persuaded to devote his fortune to 
strengthen some existing institution espe- 
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cially as a new institute is just being 
established in Peoria by the widow of 
another millionaire. Nevertheless, these 
local colleges educate great numbers of 
students who would not go to distant 
universities. Ohio sends more students 
to college than does New England. 


Ministerial Problems 
I.—Pastoral Work 


We have received a letter from a young 
minister asking us certain questions re- 
specting ministerial work. As we think 
our answers to these questions may be 
useful to others also, we give both ques- 
tions and answers in three success:ve 
editorials. 

1. How much time, proportionally, should a 
minister spend in pastoral visitation ? 

2. What should be the specific aim of his pas- 
toral visits ? 

3. What helpful works (first and second choice) 
are there on this subject ? 

It is not possible to answer categori- 
cally the question, What proportion of 
time should be given to pastoral visitation 
and what to other work? The most 


common division of time, probably, is, the 
morning given to study, the afternoon to 
pastoral visitation, the evening to various 


meetings, social and otherwise. As this 
is the method of division upon which the 
ministry have hit by a kind of common 
consent, it may be assumed to represent 
roughly the result of a general experience, 
and may therefore serve as a general 
guide. 

Pastoral work is of two kinds, execu- 
tive and personal. The church is be- 
coming more and more a working body, 
or, as Dr. Parkhurst has well said, “ the 
force, not the field, of the minister.” It 
should be the ambition of the pastor to 
direct this working force. In most Prot- 
estant churches, however, he must direct 
it by influence, not by authority. Analo- 
gies drawn from commercial and mercan- 
tile organizations are delusive. In such 
organizations the incentive to activity is 
the wage earned, and the subordinate 
therefore works willingiy under authority. 
In the church the incentive is enthusi- 
asm, and the minister must therefore both 
create this enthusiasm by his preaching 
and his personal influence, and keep it 
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alive by his wise administration. To 
this end he must necessarily repose large 
confidence in his lay workers, put upon 
them large responsibility, give them large 
measure of leadership, make the work 
their work, and co-operate with them in 
carrying it on largely in their way. Only 
thus can he secure the influence which 
will enable him to guide and really to 
control without seeming to do so. He 
who is wise and tactful will be able, with- 
out the exercise of priestly authority, such 
as is common in the Roman Catholic and 
perhaps the Anglican communion, to 
marshal and direct the forces of the 
church. This, at least, should be his 
pastoral ambition. 

He need not always meet with the 
deacons, but he should know about and 
exercise a potent influence upon the chari- 
ties of the church; he need not attend 
every Christian Endeavor meeting, but he 
should be ambitious to have the young 
people look up to him as their guide, 
counselor, and friend ; he need not exer- 
cise any official supervision in the Sunday- 
school, but its teaching should be perme- 
ated by his influence and guided alozg 
lines which he, directly or indirectly, has 
prescribed. He would, ordinarily, better 
not interfere with the Board of Trustees; 
yet he may so win their confidence that 
they will look to him for advice in deal- 
ing with those temporal affairs of the 
church which have direct relation to its 
spiritual life and welfare. How much 
time this kind of supervision and direction 
will require it is impossible to say. Much 
depends on the pastor; more, perhaps, 
upon the church and its circumstances. 
We have siid that the pastor can do this 
if he is wise and tactful. If he is not, we 
do not know how to advise him. It is 
difficult to teach wisdom to the unwise or 
tact to the tactless ; it is impossible to do 
so in an editorial paragraph. 

The other form of pastoral work is per 
sonal; and this personal pastoral work is 
of two kinds and has two objects i 
view. 

The first is the simple establishment 0 
personal friendly relations between the 
preacher and his people. There are com- 
paratively few men in the pulpit today 
who can mold and direct the life of thei! 
people simply by their pulpit eloquence. 
The provisions made for almost universil 
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education have brought the congregation 
up to the intellectual level of the clergy— 
a level which, in the medieval age, they 
did not occupy. The minister preaches 
to men and women as intelligent, as 
thoughtful, and many of them as scholarly 
as himself. His influence over them 
must be rather that of his personality than 


of his ideas or their rhetorical expression. , 


For this purpose he must, by social 
methods, establish the kind of personal 
relation which will give his preaching 
influence. Tae Roman Catholic Church 
tightly expresses the ideal relation be- 
tween a pasfor and his flock in calling the 
priest a Father. The father gathers his 
children about him in the twilight, and 
talks to them. This evening hour is a 
sacred one; when they go away from 
home to business, school, or college, they 
look back to it with grateful remembrance. 
It is not because he was wiser, certainly 
not because he was more eloquent, than 
other men ; but he was their father. It is 
thus the congregation learn to revere the 
counsels of the preacher whom they love. 
To love him they must know him; and it 
is his business to promote, by whatever 
means lie in his power, such acquaintance 
as will inspire the love which will make 
commonplace sermons effective, if not 
eloquent. 

There are various ways of doing this: 
personal calls; social gatherings; neigh- 
borhood meetings; the development of 
social interchange before or after the 
evening meetings; membership in some 
social or literary club where the minister 
mixes with men unofficially ; participation 
in other village activities, social or civic ; 
the cultivation of the habit of recognizing 
every member of the parish on the street, 
and of never being too busy to stop and 
exchange a few words of friendly greet- 
ing; the keeping of a record of every 
family, so as to know who are the absent 
ones, and be able to inquire after the boy 
at college, or the married daughter away 
ftom home, or the aged and perhaps in- 
valid father or mother in ano her town or 
State. Of these various methods of main- 
taining and developing personal relations 
between the pastor and his people, mere 
pastoral calling appears to us one of the 
least important elements, though one not 
by most ministers to be ignored. 

The other and more important aspect 
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of pastoral life is that of personal confer- 
ence for spiritual and practical ends. The 
Roman Catholic priest furnishes most of 
his counsels in this way. The preaching 
is an insignificant part of the priest’s 
work ; much more important is that part 
performed through the confessional. Com- 
pulsory confession appears to us, as to 
all Protestants, morally dangerous and 
disadvantageous ; but the personal con- 
ference of a religious counselor with the 
troubled or inquiring soul, provided for 
by the confessional, is of the utmost im- 
portance. The minister is compelled to 
give his instruction to hundreds at a time 
through the pulpit, because of the limita- 
tions of time and strength ; but if, instead 
of preaching to five hundred, each one 
of the five hundred could come to him 
personally and bring his doubt, his diffi- 
culty, his sorrow, his trouble, whatever 
it is, and the minister could give counsel 
or comfort to each, as each one needed it, 
the work would be far more efficacious. 
It should be the aim of every minister to 
establish such relations between himself 
and his people as to secure a maximum 
amount of such spiritual conferences. 
How to do this is the always unsolved 
problem of every pastor; for however 
much he may accomplish, he always 
laments that he cannot accomplish more. 
Among the methods which he may pursue 
are such as these: Going quickly to every 
house in which he has reason to believe 
there are special doubts, difficulties, or 
troubles which will make his presence 
welcome ; fixing some hour or hours when 
his parishioners may call on him; the 
establishment of a pastor’s class, some- 
what analogous to the confirmation class 
in the Episcopal Church, in which the 
pastor comes into closer personal contact 
with his people than he can in the public 
service, or even in the prayer-meeting ; 
the habit of thinking of men and women 
as spiritual beings with spiritual wants, 
as the physician thinks of them as patients, 
or the merchant thinks of them as cus- 
tomers; the habit of interesting himself 
in the things which interest them, and so 
establishing that kind of sympathy which 
will lead them in time to interest them- 
selves in the higher themes which interest, 
or ought to interest, him. In our judg- 
ment, this kind of personal, pastoral work 
should take a first place in the minister’s 
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thought; and he should be ready to lay 
aside any book, essay, or sermon, to meet 
the real need of a soul seeking counsel, 
comfort, or inspiration. In most parishes 
it would be wise for him to leave, as the 
saying is, the latch-string out, and not to 
count that an interruption in his study 
which calls him to spiritual conference 
with an individual soul. 
a large city parish, where he must some- 
times shut himself up, he should be able 
to depend upon wife, a daughter, or a 
private secretary, who will know how 
wisely to sift out callers,and always sum- 
mon him when one of his own parishion- 
ers is in difficulty and wants a friend. 

We do not know of any books which will 
give much help to the minister in solving 
the pastoral problems of his life. The 
best book we know upon this subject is 
the one edited by Washington Gladden, 
entitled “Parish Problems,” and pub- 
lished by The Century Company. Inthe 
main, however, the pastor must work out 
these problems for himself, and learn by 
experience. 


® 


Negro and White Labor 


The experiment of substituting negro 
for white labor in the cotton-mills in the 
South is having the effect of building up 
labor organizations among the white 


operatives. A letter to the New York 
“Evening Post” from Atlanta, Georgia, 
says that the successful strike in the Ful- 
ton Mills in that city, occasioned by the 
employment of negroes, has so strength- 
ened the Textile Union that it is doubtful 
whether in the future a Southern cotton- 
mill can employ any negro labor unless 
it is ready to employ all negro labor. The 
Southern white operatives, says this letter 
very justly, are extremely illiterate, and 
had never thought of organizing until the 
recent importations of more intelligent 
workmen from the North. This Northern 
leaven gradually leavened the whole lump 
with their trades-union sentiment, and 
when white workmen were dismissed to 
make way for negroes, the intense South- 
ern feeling against equality with the negro 
precipitated definite action. At a single 
meeting the first of this month one thou- 
sand names were added to the roll of the 
Textile Union. The concrete object of 
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organization being social more than 
economic, it is perhaps not singular that 
the head of the new movement should be 
a woman, and her chief supporters women. 
The economic object of the organization, 
though subordinate, is, however, important, 
If negro labor can successfully be intro- 
duced into the cotton-factories, it means 
an immense increase in the competition 
for such positions ; and the fact that the 
negroes receive such low wages in the oc- 
cupations now open to them makes their 
competition all the more dreaded. 

To a notable degree the friends of indus- 
trial opportunities for the negro are those 
who most fiercely opposed according him 
political opportunities. The Charleston 
“ News and Courier,” probably the most 
reactionary of the prominent Southern 
papers, warmly indorses the recent intro. 
duction of negro labor into a large Charles- 
ton factory, and pra’ses the capacities of 
the negro race in a way that would have 
done credit to the enthusiasm of an old 
Abolitionist. In a recent issue it said: 

One of the most capable builders and contract- 
ors we have ever known was George Grier, of 
Due West, Abbeville County, a pure-blooded 
negro, who, in addition to his knowledge of the 
trade, could read Latin and Greek, and was thor- 
oughly familiar with Scott’s and Henry's compre- 
hensive commentaries upon the Bible. Why 
should a people who are skilled in the use of the 
needle, who help to build our houses and till our 
fields, who can learn to play the piano and ride the 
bicycle—why should such a people not be able to 
learn to mind the machinery in a cotton-mill? 
The working people, on the other hand, 
are appealing to the reactionary race senti- 
ment which upheld slavery. The follow- 
ing is from their public appeal in Charles- 
ton: 

If the colored man’s status precludes him from 
competing with the officeholder, it should pre- 
clude him from competing with our mothers, 
wives, sons, and daughters in the light pursuits 
of the country. If, however, his services are of 
such intrinsic value to the city’s industries that 
he must be put in dangerous proximity with our 
maidens, or they be deprived of opportunities for 
his benefit, what consistent reason can be assigned 
for excluding him from office positions ? 
Those who have anticipated the realign- 
ment of parties in the South—the richer 
class of whites and their dependent negro 
laborers forming the strength of one 
party, and the middle classes forming the 
strength of the other—will find a new basis 
for their anticipations in the present in 
dustrial situation. 
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Wise Mirth 


There is a saying of Chamfort’s which 
many serious-minded people, under the 
pressure of care and work, would do well 
to lay to heart: “The most thoroughly 
wasted of all days is that on which one 
has not laughed.” It has often been said 
that only they who take life with profound 
seriousness can be really humorous; for 
they alone perceive those fundamental 
contrasts which make humor possible. 
Mr. Ford has laid the country under last- 
ing obligation by correcting the impres- 
sion that Washington never laughed. 
Deeply serious as he was by nature, and 
retired and non-communicative as he was 
in large companies, no man could appre- 
ciate and enjoy fun of any good kind 
more thoroughly than the great leader 
when with his intimates. It is true Emer- 
son hated to laugh, but his radiant smile 
was better than laughter. Carlyle, on the 
contrary, was given to earth-shaking laugh- 
ter—a kind of Berserker laughter, not with- 
out undertones of pathos running through 
it Lincoln’s love of stories, both in the 
hearing and the telling, was a safety-valve 
for one whose tremendous burdens fell on 
atemperament deeply tinged with sadness. 

As a rule, strong men have a vein 
of mirthfulness, as great writers disclose 
a vein of humor; for humor is one of 
the fundamental human qualities—some- 
thing far deeper and more significant than 
appears to those who have not looked 
into it. To lack the power of seeing the 
humorous side of things is to lack one of 
the safeguards against narrow and one- 
sided views of things. A well-developed 
sense of humor would protect men from 
those blunders of taste, those fallings 
away from common sense, those distorted 
and eccentric views, which weaken the 
influence of many excellent and able 
people. The ability to laugh wisely and 
heartily is quite as important in the com- 
position of a strong’ man as a sense of 
justice or the habit of work. A man may 
do some things well without the resource 
ofhumor, but he cannot take a large, sane, 
adequate view of life without it. Solem- 
tity and seriousness are by no means sy- 
lonymous; the serious man is the only 
interesting man, but the man who is 
habitually solemn is a man to avoid. Life 
has many sides, and the wise man will 
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miss none of them. He will mourn with 
the sorrowful, but he will also laugh with 
those that laugh. To forego mirth and 
laughter as out of place in a world so full 
of grief is a kind of atheism. Humor is 
possible because there is a God; if there 
were no divine side to man’s life, there 
would be no humor in it. It is because 
we are the children of God that we take 
the liberty of a wise gayety, the freedom 
of a wholesome mirth. ‘“ Why do you 
smile ?” asked the frightened children in 
a little school in the Highlands of Scot- 
land during a tremendous storm. “I like 
to think,” answered the teacher, “ that it 
is my God who thunders.” 


@ 


The Shut Church 


August is its month. Its congregation 
has mostly flitted to the seaside or the 
hillside. The few left behind find open 
doors and welcome elsewhere. Sometimes 
three or four such detachments regiment 
themselves together and keep open house 
by turns as members of the Church Cath- 
olic. This is the better way for the cul- 
tivation of Christian unity. 

The experience of preaching on a hot 
Sunday to less than two score people in 
a house seating 1,200 suggests how much 
better it is for the thinned ranks to 
close up. There is economy in it, and 
some chance ofinspiration. “Our church 
never closes ” sounds well, but doesn’t 
always work well. Churches compete all 
they ought to; they should combine more. 
“The sanctities of life,” said Dr. Hedge, 
“are less in our separations than in our 
communications.” 

The superficial observer thinks it must 
mean paralysis. It may mean metempsy- 
chosis. The shut house need not bespeak 
less of life in the living church. That life 
appears in fuller churches elsewhere, with 
increments of activity and gifts in many 
a house perhaps of humbler type. 

“There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth.” The scattered wanderers 
return. Theshutchurch reopens. There 
is quickened love for the spiritual home, 
fresher devotion to its opportunities and 
duties. This is the interest which the 
shut church had been earning while seem- 
ingly unproductive. Shutting it may have 
been for profit, not loss. 
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In this era, when so many women must de- 
pend upon their own exertions for a livelihood, 
they seem to have invaded almost every field, 
and to compete with men upon terms which 
year by year become moreequal. The Spec- 
tator has heard it said, and fears it is true, 
that this equality of compensation between 
men and women employed in the same kind 
of work is being reached more by the reduc- 
tion of the pay of the men than by the in- 
creased wages of the women. However this 
may be, it is apart from what the Spectator 
started out to write about. There are thou- 
sands of women in the great city of New 
York, and doubtless the same class is numer- 
ous in the other cities, who earn their living 
by one employment while fitting themselves 
for another kind of work, or trying to get 
established in it. When the Spectator kept 
bachelor apartments, his linen was laundered 
by a woman whom he did not see during the 
whole of his tenancy. The work was admi- 
rably done, but the soiled clothes were always 
taken away when the Spectator was absent, 
and so also returned. Buttons were always 
renewed, socks were darned, and every- 
thing looked after as carefully and neatly 
as any housewife could have done it. Once 
a month or so—the time was not regular— 
the Spectator would receive a note, written 
in irreproachable terms, and with that easy 
skill of penmanship which we have become 
in the habit of calling ladylike. What is 
more, the note was addressed to “ Dear Mr. 
Spectator,” and it was signed “ very sincerely 
yours.” The body stated the amount of the 
indebtedness, and asked that a “cheque ”— 
never a check—be sent at convenience. 


The Spectator’s curiosity was piqued every 
time he received one of these little notes, but 
he never felt that he had any right to invade 
the privacy of one who worked so skillfully 
and well, and took such care to protect that 
privacy. And so six or seven years passed. 
Then the Spectator got married and assumed 
other cares, and the laundress of the ladylike 
notes was all but forgot. Now and again, 
however, when he draws ona sock and his 
big toe protrudes through a gaping hole, or 
when he finds that a most critical and neces- 
sary button is not where it ought to be, he 
recalls this laundress of his youth, and regrets 
a little that all laundresses and other women 
could not be as careful as she was held to be. 
The other day the mystery of this laundress 
was explained to the Spectator by a friend, 
who, in the long ago, was a fellow-tenant. 
This friend, it must be remembered to 


his credit and in his defense, had been as 
scrupulous as the Spectator in not trying to 
invade the privacy of the ladylike laundress, 
But he is one of those fellows who know 
everything. All kinds of knowledge—useiful, 
curious, gossipy, scandalous—come to him; 
and so the story of the laundress came. 


& 


* Do you remember our mysterious laun- 
dress ?” he asked the other day. “Do you 
remember how we used to imagine her a fine 
lady in distress? Well, she was nothing of 
the sort. She was just what she was—a 
washerwoman. But, as we know, she was a 
superior washerwoman, and if she did not 
have aspirations for other things, she at least 
had tastes beyond her calling. Her mother 
was a laundress, and she succeeded to the 
business of washing the clothes of the lodgers 
in that building. The daughter was educated 
in the public schools, and cultivated a great 
fondness for reading. She read and read all 
she could get hold of, and finally became a 
member of one of the circulating libraries. 
Under the guidance of the suggestions of the 
librarian she read better and better books, 
until now she is one of the best-informed 
women in the country on English literature. 
She is still a laundress; washing is to her no 
more than a stroll in the street would be to 
the ordinary woman not brought up to work— 
but she does something else besides: she 
writes book reviews and she also reads 
manuscripts for a publishing house. The 
person who told me this says that she has 
been urged to give up her laundering, but 
she declines, though she does most of it now 
by proxy. Literature, she maintains, is mon- 
strously uncertain, while washing is as sure as 
fate.” When the Spectator had heard this 
he could not help wondering how he would 
feel if in his professional work he should ever 
be brought in contact with his old laundress. 
But this was not a hard conundrum. He 
would not feel at all, for the chances are that 
he would not know her; if he did, he would 
not have the privilege of seeming to feel any- 
thing unless she said something of the old- 
time relation. 


& 


This, probably, is a unique case ; singularly 
enough, the Spectator had the fortune to come 
across another unique woman about the same 
time that the laundress mystery was cleared. 
The great corporations—banks, insurance 
companies, and so on—lend large sums of 
money on realestate. It isnecessary to have | 
this real estate appraised by a person of | 
knowledge and integrity. The experts of the | 
lending company as frequently as not appraise 
the value of any professed security at a pretty 
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low rate, while the owners, on the other hand, 
estimate it beyond its worth. In such cases 
the deal is in danger of falling through. To 
prevent this, if the loan be a desirable one for 
both parties, a professional appraiser is called 
in, and the determination of this expert is final. 
Now, one of the most skillful appraisers of 
this kind in New York at this time is a woman, 
From her professiou she makes not only a liv- 
ing, but a very handsome income, and enjoys 
the esteem and confidence of all the men with 
whom she has dealings. Naturally, she could 
not have acquired the knowledge she has 
without long experience. This she got in set- 
tling her father’s business and estate, and 
without the slightest notion of ever making 
the appraisement of real estate her profession. 
In the years she has given to her profession 
she has become interested in it, and she re- 
cently said to the Spectator that she did not 
believe she would be happy should she give 
itup and devote her time to household duties. 
“But,” she added, “I am not a new woman, 
nor am I a woman’s rights woman. Women 
have more rights than men have, and if in 
addition to them they had civic duties thrust 
upon them, they would be quite undone. The 
place for the normal woman is at home if she 
have one, her best occupation is in looking after 
that home and rearing her children, if she be 
fortunate enough to havethem. If she must 
earn her own living, that is another matter; 


but I can’t, for the life of me, see how any 
enlargement of her civic duties would make it 
easier for her to earn her living. Surely the 
men without special training or special talents 
are not having such an easy time just now.” 


@ 


The Spectator will mention one more in- 
stance. In an apartment in the central part 
of town—an apartment that would be called 
elegant by every person of cultivated taste— 
lives a spinster a trifle past forty, but still 
young in beauty, in feeling, and in the spon- 
taneous sympathy which adds to friendship 
its greatestcharm. This lady, to most of her 
acquaintances, is merely a pleasant woman 
with some means, some leisure, and of more 
than usually studious habits. As a matter of 
fact she has no means save what comes from 
her invested savings and from the steady in- 
come which she derives from her very steady 
work, She is at her desk at seven o'clock 
tvery morning, and stays there pretty con- 
stantly until three. During that time she 
has usually written an article, sometimes two, 
and she has always answered a large number 
ofletters. Articles and letters are always on 
the same general subject, for this laty is an 
expert, just as much of an expert as the non- 
women’s rights appraiser of whom the Spec- 
lator just spoke. But our present lady is an 
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expert in agriculture. Of this great subject 
she has a most comprehensive knowledge ; of 
its literature the Spectator has no hesitation 
in saying that he believes that she knows 
more than any other person he has ever met. 
She writes for papers and magazines and 
associations, and she gives professional ad- 
vice on subjects stated to her in writing. Not 
one of her correspondents in a hundred knows 
that he is writing to a voman. Indeed, many 
of her letters are addressed to “ Hon.” or 
“Esq.” She writes with equal ease on land 
drainage, rotation of crops, insect plagues, 
fence-building, the feeding of cattle, special 
and gene al fertilizers, intense tillage, aera- 
tion of soils, good roads, and soon. On all 
these subjects and a hundred cthers she is 
entirely at home, though she lives on the 
fourth floor of an apartment-house, and gets 
into the country only on rare occasions. Her 
knowledge is not mere pretense. Were it so, 
she would have been found out long ago. 
She knows what is being done by all the 
chief experimenters in agriculture all over the 
world, and she has the rare capacity of sep- 
arating practical achievements from enthu- 
siastic statements; and so she is doing an 
excellent work with rare modesty, but fortu- 
nately with some immediate profit to herself. 
In thinking over this case the Spectator ven- 
tures to predict that in the time of enlighten- 
ment towards which the world is slowly 
moving, agriculture will not be practiced in 
the haphazard way of the present, but that 
there will be in every neighborhood an agri- 
cultural expert, an educated scientist, who 
will analyze the soils and prescribe the ingre- 
dients needed for the profitable growth of 
this crop and that. Now most of our farm- 
ers seem to guess at what is best to be done; 
and, judging by the loud lamentations they 
make, most of them seem to guess wrong. 


& 


The Vacation Fund 


About a year ago a family of orphan chil- 
dren were discovered in New York. A young 
man of nineteen, a hunchback sister of seven- 
teen, were wage-earners of the family; a boy 
of twelve and a girl of ten, children by a sec- 
ond marriage of the mother, completed the 
family. The little children did the house- 
work, except the washing and ironing, which 
the deformed sister did at night. This fam- 
ily of independent, self-respecting children 
had maintained this home without any assist- 
ance for four years. It is on the top floor of 
a five-storied tenement in the heart of the 
Hebrew quarter, though these children are 
Christians. The house is very clean; the 
two rooms occupied by the children have good 
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light and air, with a fine view of the western 
sky. The bedroom occupied by the brothers 
is lighted from the living-room, which is the 
bedroom of the sisters. The income of these 
wage-earners kept the family in comfort, and 
the girl of seventeen, in her habits of thrift 
and care, could teach many married women 
of her class Jessons. All were well dressed. 
One neighbor has kept a watch over these 
children. Last Christmas the preparation 
for a family reunion—her children are mar- 
ried—drove the little family on the top floor 
from her mind. At night she remembered 
them and went upstairs. She found them 
sitting about a small Christmas-tree with 
twelve iighted candles. They did not dare 
buy presents, but they explained that their 
mother always had a Christmas-tree, and that 
they felt they must have that. 

The quiet independence of this little family, 
and their deep affection and confidence in 
each other, commanded the respect and inter- 
est of the people who knew of them. The 
boy joined a little boys’ club, the little girl a 
sewing-school, and the same quiet, dignified 
manner made them conspicuous in the, to 
them, new relation of club members. 

Two weeks ago the first blow fell. The 
big brother, for the first time since he began 
working, was thrown out of work. A death 
had made a change in the firm. Last week 
the second blow fell. The little deformed 
wage-earner had not been well for several 
weeks. The neighbor took her to a hospital. 
At first it was thought that an operation would 
be necessary atonce. The girl's first thought 
when told was for the “children” to whom 
she had been a second mother. When told that 
a friend would provide for the boy and a dis- 
tant relative would take the girl for the month 
she would be in the hospital, a burden was 
lifted; but a heavy cloud settled over them 
all: for the first time they would be separated. 
A check came last Saturday morning to a 
friend with the message, “Disburse this, 
please.” Word was sent thatthe little brother 
and sister could go together. The cloud lifted. 
Monday a visit brought out the doctor’s latest 
decision. An operation would not be per- 
formed; a brace would be fitted. All work 
must stop; a visit to the country must be ar- 
ranged. The period of four weeks’ rest and 
treatment was a hopeful experiment. Let 
the sufferer tell her own story: 

“The doctor said that if my mother had 
got mea brace when I was little I would not 
be so bad, I would not have this new trouble. 
I was put in plaster of Paris once when I 
was little, but I could not move about. My 
mother had to wash, and there were the chil- 
dren. I could not do anything. My mother 
worked till twelve or one o’clock at night. The 
plaster of Paris hurt, and I could not sleep, and 
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I gotsick. A private doctor took it off. My 
mother did not go to the hospital where it 
was puton. When it was off, I helped my 
mother. My stepfather was no good, and 
my mother had us all to support, and we were 
all little. My mother did the best she could. 
She said herself just before she died, «I 
washed twenty years for other people. I have 
nothing.’ ” 

She left the world a legacy of four self. 
reliant, courageous children, with a passion 
for cleanliness and neatness. 

This Fund makes it possible to send this 
worker with the “children” to the country, 
so near New York that the sick girl can come 
in for treatment. It makes it possible for 
her to be met by the trained nurse of the 
Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, secured 
through this Fund, at the station, who will take 
her to the doctor, and if necessary take her 
back to the country home. When this brave 
girl was told that she could go with the chil- 
dren to the country, that they would not be 
separated, she broke down, for the first time. 
The little sister nestled up beside her, her 
eyes, too, full of tears. Had a fortune been 
given them, they would have been left no hap- 
pier. If money were the only wealth, how 
poor these brothers and sisters would be! 
There is love; in this few families are 
more wealthy. The brother has work, and 
the money that is the expression of man’s 
brotherhood makes it possible to do what the 
present emergency requires for this family of 
God's poor. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” i 
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The South Carolina Dispensary System’ 


By John H. Bacon 


S a means of getting reliable infor- 

A mation about the Dispensary and 

its workings, the writer addressed 

letters containing several questions to 

subscribers of The Outlook in more than 
a score of towns in South Carolina. 

The first question asked had reference 
to the enforcement of the law. The an- 
swers received differ considerably from 
one another. In some places they indi- 
cate entire success in enforcement; still, 
there can be little doubt that in others 
violations of the law have been frequent 
and open. Almost without exception, 
however, they indicate either satisfac- 
tory enforcement or better observance 
than formerly. The greatest difficulties 
have been met in that part of the State 
bordering upon North Carolina, and in 
the city of Charleston. The former 
offers excellent opportunities for the handy 
distilleries of North Caro!ina to dispose of 
their goods, and the State constabulary 
are kept constantly on the alert. In 
Charleston a disgraceful disregard for the 
law has obtained, and over 52 per cent. of 
the illicit traffic has centered there. How- 
ever, under the rigid rule of Governor 
Evans, and his equally determined succes- 


sor, Governor Ellerbe, a marked improve- ° 


ment is evident. In fact, the tendency 
throughout the State has been so unques- 
tionably in the direction of strict enforce- 
ment that there are good grounds for the 
hope that the saloon and “ blind tiger” 
in South Carolina will soon be things of 
the past. 


Closely related to the subject of enforce- 
ment comes the question of public sent'- 
ment. In reply to the question, ‘‘ Is public 
sentiment in your town favorable to the 
dispensary?” conflicting answers were 
received, but the general consensus of 
opinion was that opposition to the dis- 
pensary is disappearing, and that the gen- 
eral tide of public favor is turning toward 
the proper operation of the system. Al- 
though the dispensary system was not 
enacted for revenue purposes, it has 
Proven satisfactory to the taxpayers. 


‘Part of a thesis submitted for the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters at the University of Wisconsin, 


In 1892-3, with sixty-nine dispensaries, 
the net profits amounted to $76,775.25. 
In 1895 the volume of business had 
greatly increased, the sales amounting 
to nearly a million dollars. This increase 
is accounted for by the disappearance 
of illegal traffic, and is taken as a sign 
that most of the consumption of liquor 
in the State comes from legitimate sources. 
The net profits accruing to the State 
from the State dispensary for eleven 
months in 1895 amounted to $133,467.77. 
For the same period, the net profits to 
towns and counties from the operation 
of sub-dispensaries were $106,101. The 
total accruing to State, towns, and coun- 
ties was $239,599. The heaviest items of 
expense in running the business are sup- 
plies, freight charges, and cost of constab- 
ulary. The latter expense, however, is 
more than counterbalanced by the value 
of contraband liquor confiscated. 

Having thus indicated the practicability 
of the law, we are now in a position to 
discuss its moral value. 

The chief claims for the dispensary 
system are as follows: 

1. The consumption of liquor is less 
than under the saloon system. 

2. Drunkenness is decreased. 

3. The worst of saloon influences are 
eliminated, and kindred evils are largely 
done away with. 

4. Law and order are improved, public 
sentiment is educated, and polit’cal purity 
is better established. 

In addition to a denial, in part at least, 
of the above claims, the opponents of the 
measure urge the following : 

1. Public control of the liquor traffic is 
fundamentally wrong. The State monop- 
oly is a virtual sanction to the practice of 
drinking, and a failure to recognize and 
emphasize it as an evil. It is detrimental 
to public morals and decency. 

2. The profits of the liquor traffic are 
‘“ blood-money,” and the State lowers itself 
by receiving benefits from such sources. 

3. Corruption is given a new field. 

4. Inability to have complete enforce- 
ment breeds contempt for the executive 
branch of the Government, 
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To take up these cia‘ms and counter- 
claims in order: Is the consumption of 
liquor decreased? Where the lawis strictly 
enforced, there is every a priori reason to 
believe that less liquor would be consumed 
than under a saloon régime. (1) The ele- 
ment of personal profit is removed, and 
there is no incentive on the part of dis- 
pensers to decrease their sales. (2) No 
bottles are opened on the fremises, and 
consequently the evil of treating is stopped. 
(3) Dispensaries close at night and on Sun- 
days. Limited hours would naturally have 
the effect of decreasing sales. (4) The con- 
cqmitants of ice, sugar, lemons, etc., being 
removed, there is not the same inclination 
to drink remaining. (5) Dispensary liquor 
is sold only for cash. The saloon slate 
has always been a recognized factor in 
encouraging the sale of liquor among the 
poorer classes, and its removal surely 
ought to lessen opportunities for drink. 

In the abstract it would seem that the 
dispensary system should decrease liquor 
consumption. Let us see from statistics 


obtainable if our conclusion is borne out 
in actual practice. 

In the message of Governor John G. 
Evans in February, 1896, are printed two 


tables, compiled from answers received 
in reply to questions relative to the Dis- 
pensary Law, sent to the various County 
Boards of the State and to the Mayors of 
the principal towns. While the resu'ts 
are not entirely reliable, owing to preju- 
dice on the part of some of the authorities, 
yet in a general way at least they may be 
presumed to show the effects of the sys- 
tem. Copies of the questions were sent 
to both County Board members and 
Mayors, and the replies show the greatest 
diversity in figures, though practical 
agreement in the statement of general 
results. 

In answer to the question, “ Has the 
consumption of whisky increased since 
the establishment of the Dispensary Law, 
and by what per cent. ?” with but few ex- 
ceptions, a large decrease is noted. Two 
or three state that no change is seen, 
while but four claim an increase. These 
answers, while unreliable for exact figures, 
seem to show that in the main the effect 
of the dispensary has been a decrease in 
liquor consumption. The average esti- 
mate puts the decrease at more than one- 
third. 
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The answers of the Outlook subscribers 
practically correspond to those in Gov- 
ernor Evans’schart. With the exception 
of three—two of which claim an 
crease in former prohibition districts, 
while conceding a diminution in other 
sections, and one of which claims an in- 
crease in Charleston—a markcd decrease 
is noted. There is something to be said 
in explanation of these exceptions. If 
prohibition had teen successfully main- 
tained in more than one or two places, 
the change produced by the dispensary 
would be of some moment; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the successful operation of 
strict prohibition was comparatively nil. 
In regard to the city of Charleston, the 
writer states that “the dispensary has 
probably increased consumption by com- 
pelling larger purchases.” An exception, 
however, might fairly be taken to this 
conclusion. A half-pint or pint bottle 
taken home is apt to be a much smaller 
purchase than that which individual 
drinks over the bar would amount to. 

Has drunkenness decreased? Our 
sources of information in reply to this ques- 
tion are again the statements of the May- 
ors, County Board members, and citizens, 
Governor Evans’s charts again reveal a 
diversity of opinion, but, as before, the 
majority side with the dispensary. The 
County Board table shows a decrease of 
52% per cent. in drunkenness, and 63% 
per cent. in the number of cases of “ plain 
drunk ” tried since August 1, 1894. The 
Mayors are less sanguine, but only four 
claim an increase, while four note no 
change. The Outlook subscribers’ re- 
port shows a general decrease. 

The claim that the ideal dispensary 
system procures the elimination of the 
worst of saloon influences is easily sus- 
tained. Some of the facts already cited 
clearly show this. There are no credit, no 
treating, and no rendezvous for drinking 
by day or night. In the same category 
with saloons are gambling-dens, pool- 
rooms, and lewd houses, all of which for- 
merly sold liquor but now have their patron- 
age reduced to a minimum by the removal 
of this stimulus to vice. A friori again, 
it was to be expected that the dispen- 
sary system should have a beneficial effect 
upon law and order and public morals 
generally, and this conclusion is borne 
out by facts. An instance in point is 


in- 
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The South Carolina Dispensary System 


the successful method by which brawls 
and disorderly conduct have been pre- 
vented on holidays and during circuses 
and county fairs—occasions when a cer- 
tain class, the negroes in particular, are 
apt to drink to excess. By simply clos- 
ing the dispensaries on such days (a rule 
that has been found impossible to enforce 
upon saloon-keepers) the danger has been 
easily averted. Two circuses traversed 
the State in 1896, and only one or two 
arrests for drunkenness were necessary 
during the entire trip. 

In Governor Evans’s tables the general 
summary in answer to the question on 
this phase of the subject is favorable to 
the dispensary. The common sentiment 
is that morals have been bettered and 
good order promoted. Three of the 
Mayors pronounce the effects bad, but 
the rest agree with the County Board 
members in pronouncing the results bene- 
ficial Among the Outlook subscribers 
addressed the universal sentiment is in 
agreement with such a conclusion. 

Theclaims of the opponents of the law 
may now be taken up. 

The point that State control of the 
liquor traffic gives a sanction to drinking, 
and in so far encourages it, is in a way 
true. The fundamental conception of the 
dispensary is opposed to the theory that 
liquor-selling in itself is sinful—a theory, 
by the way, which many would be inclined 
to limit before agreeing to. But when we 
come to analyze this objection, it is evi- 
dent that it is purely sentimental. When 
people begin to realize—and, in fact, they 
sre already doing so—that the State’s aim 
incarrying on the dispensary business is 
not to make money and hence to drive 
out competitors, but to limit drinking to 
its legitimate channels, to eliminate its 
attendant evils, and, consequently, to re- 
duce liquor consumption, as far as can 
be practically done, to a minimum, there 
tan no longer be grounds for the slight- 
ést contempt for such a State. The end 
iscertainly worthy, and the means chosen 
ae surely as free from objection as any 
plan with such a monumental object in 
view could possibly be. 

There is a lack of consistency in the 
position of those who are opposed to the 
dispensary and yet see no wrong in 
license. It is evident that, in fundamental 
aspects, the profits of a ‘State monopoly 
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are no more “ blood money” than is the 
revenue received from licenses granting 
saloon privileges to private monopolies. 
A little thought will show that in the profit 
feature the dispensary and the saloon sys- 
tems are subject to exactly the same crit- 
icism. 

The claim of the dispensary’s oppo- 
nents that political corruption secures a 
new field is, to some extent, well founded ; 
but it must not be overlooked that at the 
same time a far more vicious agent of 
corruption is practically destroyed forever 
—I refer to the baleful influence of the 
saloon-keeper. The power wielded, par- 
ticularly in municipal affairs, by the 
whisky element is too notorious to require 
more than mention. I doubt if any one 
would regret the exchange of this evil for 
the deplorable though less dangerous 
chance of corruption in creating the posi- 
tion of dispenser and placing it upon the 
basis of other political offices. The latter 
danger may be greatly averted by civil 
service reform and pure business methods 
in the management of State affairs. The 
saloon influence in politics will remain a 
constantly increasing menace as long as it 
survives. The Outlook subscribers were 
asked the questions whether the dispensary 
has built up a new political machine, and 
whether its political influence has been 
greater than that of the saloon. Opinions 
as to the first appear to be about evenly 
divided. It was to be expected that such a 
vast public enterprise as the dispensary 
should play some part in politics, but its 
influence is apparently limited. That, in 
any event, the dispensary is freer from 
the contaminating influence of political 
machinery than the saloon is shown by 
the substantial unanimity of judgment in 
answer to the second question. 

The most valid objection to the dis- 
pensary system is that failure to enforce 
it everywhere has had the evil effect of 
breeding contempt for law and order and 
for the judiciary. We have considered the 
practicability of the law, and have seen 
that, throughout the State, with the possi- 
ble exception of Charleston, the tendency 
has been in the direction of strict enforce- 
ment. If enforcement is insured within a 
reasonable time, the objection can no 
longer stand. The question, then, is, Isit 
probable that the time will come when the 
system will be thoroughly enforced over 
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all the State? As far as towns outside of 
Charleston are concerned, experience of 
recent years justifies such an expectation. 
In regard to the city of Charleston there 
are serious doubts, though a marked im- 
provement in the last administration is 
undeniable. The main difficulties seem 
to be the methods adopted for enforce- 
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ment, and the general prejudice against 
the leaders of the movement. A few 


years’ more trial in Chasleston will decide 
whether the citizens will forget their nat- 
ural aversion to the political origin of the 
system sufficiently to see the benefits of 
the dispensary and to lend it the support 
necessary for its successful existence. 


The Message of the World’s Religions’ 
V1.—Christianity’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


HE object of this series of articles 
is to point out what is distinctive 
in each one of the great religions 

of the world. What is thus distinctive in 
Christianity is Jesus Christ. Other relig- 
ions are greater than their founders. 
Confucianism is greater than Confucius, 
Buddhism than Siddartha, Judaism than 
Moses, Mohammedanism than Moham- 
med, But Christ is greater than Chris- 
tianity ; the Founder is greater than the 
religion which he founded. Its accretions 
are corruptions; it might almost be said 
that its development is degeneracy. The 
Sermon on the Mount is greater than the 
greatest of the creeds; the Lord’s Supper 
is sublimer in its simplicity than the High 
Mass in its elaboration; the message and 
ministry of the twelve, with the Master as 
their leader, are larger events in history 
than all the complicated ecclesiasticism 
of the Middle Ages, with its clerical orders 
and sub-orders. 

I. In Christianity the principles of the 
religion are exemplified and the spirit of 
the religion isembodiedina Person. The 
whole duty of the Christian is summed 
up in the Master’s command, Follow me. 
The whole creed of the Christian is 
summed up in “ Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.” Confucius gave precepts 
whose value is wholly independent of the 
man who gave them; Siddartha is a 
shadow cast upon the clouds—no one can 
tell how much it resembles any historical 
original; Moses is avowedly only the 


1 This article closes the series. Preceding papers 
have been: “ Judaism,” by Rabbi Gottheil (June 26); 
‘* Buddhism,” by Professor T. W. Rhys Davids (July 10); 
“ Confucianism,” by the Rev. A. H. Smith (July 17); 
““Mohammedanism,” by the Rev. George Washburn, 
D.D. (July 24): “ Brahmanism,” by Professor Charles 
R, Lanman (July 31), 


interpreter of a law whose divine authority 
derives no sanction from the human lav- 
giver; Mohammed is a true prophet of 
monotheism, but no reader of these pages 
would wish to emulate his life. But Christ 
is a living Person, whose historical reality 
skepticism itself no longer doubts, whose 
authoritative declarations as a faithful and 
true witness add to the sum of human 
knowledge, and whose life and character 
are both greater and more luminous than 
any report of his precepts which his 
immediate followers have preserved for us. 
Are we perplexed as to the meaning of 
any of his directions? we have but to ask 
an interpretation of his life. ‘‘ But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies.” “If one 
smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” His own treatment of 
Judas Iscariot, his own endurance of 
shame and insult in the court of Caiaphas, 
make the enigma clear to us. 

And not only clear; also possible. 
“* Love your enemies;’ that is not human 
nature”—this protest dies away, half 
uttered, upon our lips when we see what 
this Man has done in attestation of the 
possibilities of human nature. Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism, Mosaism, all present 
splendid ideals of life; Christianity differs 
from them less in the ideals presented 
than in the transcendent fact that it pre- 
sents them realized. The divine life is 
no longer a poet’s dream or a prophet’s 
ecstatic vision of some future celestial 
glory. The kingdom of God has come 
down to earth. The highest hope of the 
idealist is no longer an impossible hope; 
it is a realized fact in human history. 
Christ is the ideal. To be a Christian is 
to be Christlike ; there is nothing higher, 
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when, if ever, all humanity becomes Christ- 
like, the kingdom of heaven will have 
come on earth; there is nothing beyond. 

Thus Christianity is at once idealism 
and realism in religion combined. It 
commends nothing which it does not dem- 
onstrate possible. When Christ asks 
his followers, ‘Can ye drink of the cup 
that I drink of, and be baptized with the 
baptism I am baptized with?” inspired 
by his example, and still more by his per- 
suasive personality, they reply, ‘“‘Wecan;”’ 
and he responds, “ Ye shall.” It is this 
quality of realism in the religion of Christ 
—a religion presented by its Founder, not 
as an impossible ideal, but as a reality, 
not as a vision of a hoped-for future, but 
as the record of undoubted history—which 
constitutes the first distinguishing mark 
of Christianity. Confucianism, summon- 
ing its adherents to pay veneration to an 
idealized past, Buddhism, bidding its ad- 
herents dream of an unrealized future, 
keep their votaries unchanged from cen- 
turytocentury. Christ, calling the Chris- 
tian to an ideal which he has realized in 
his own life, responds to every failure and 
every consequent discouragement, You 
can, for I have. What I have done you 
can do; what I am you can become. 

The followers of Christ, thus inspired 
by an ideal realized in history, rise from 
every defeat with a new hope of victory 
in their hearts, and go forward from every 
victory inspired to attempt new achieve- 
ment. When they have abolished slavery, 
they immediately combine to fit the en- 
franchised for industrial freedom. When 
they have abolished private war, they rest 
not, but gather their forces together to 
abolish international war. They are not 
discouraged in the first case because the 
negro population grows faster than the 
schools, nor in the second because impe- 
rial Europe, with fanatical conservatism, 
persists in retaining a militarism inherited 
from pagan Rome. Nor does the fact 
that they are a minority, even in the com- 
munity which calls itself Christian, abate 
their courage ; for they look back and see 
what One accomplished with but twelve 
followers, and one of them a traitor. It 
is true that there is industrial servitude 
in our workshops as well as in the fields 
of China, that there are prostitutes in 
Christian as well as in Hindu cities, social 
caste in democratic America as well as in 
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Brahmanical India, the spirit of militarism 
in Christian Europe as well as in Moham- 
medan Turkey. But Christianity has abol- 
ished the worst forms of industrial servi- 
tude and is ameliorating such as remain; 
there are no consecrated prostitutes in 
Christendom ; caste exists in spite of relig- 
ion inthe United States, because of religion 
in India; the spirit of the Cross, patiently 
if peacefully, opposes itself to that spirit 
of militarism which the Crescent inspires 
and glorifies. 

What is true of Christianity as a social 
force is true of it also as an individual 
life. Its history is written in splendid 
lives. It is the record, not merely of 
great thoughts, but of greater deeds; it 
is not merely the vision of splendid ideals, 
but the history of achievement, marred 
indeed by many a failure and many a 
blemish, but more splendid than any mere 
ideal, because deeds are always more 
splendid than dreams. Christianity is not 
a history of ethical rules, theological 
doctrines, or ecclesiastical systems ; it is 
a history of living men and women; not 
a picture of piety, but the biography of 
saints; not a picture of heroism, but a 
biography of heroes; not a picture of 
patience, but a biography of brave men 
and women bearing the world’s burdens. 
It is not the history of Romanism and 
Lutheranism and Puritanism and Wes- 
leyanism ; it is the biography of Augus- 
tine, and William of Orange, and John 
Hampden, and the Methodist pioneers. 
No other religion has written its history 
in such achievements and such biogra- 
phies. Christianity is an ideal realized 
in the one Christ, and therefore in process 
of realization in Christendom; a spirit 
incarnated in the one Man, and therefore 
in the process of becoming incarnated in 
Humanity. 

II. This realism of religion, which is a 
distinctive characteristic of Christianity, 
is due to the new Jower which Christianity 
confers upon mankind, or, to speak more 
accurately, to the new revelation which it 
affords of an eternal power. 

That Christianity claims to confer such 
new power upon man is evident from the 
most casual reading of the primitive doc- 
uments. It is implied in the declaration 
of Christ defining his mission: ‘‘ I have 
come that they might have life, and might 
have it more abundantly.” It is affirmed 
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by Paul in his definition of the Gospel as 
“the power of God unto salvation.” It 
is even more explicitly declared by John: 
“To them gave he Jower to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name.” But it is not only occa- 
sionally and incidentally claimed for 
Christianity by its first evangelists ; it is 
the theme of theirteaching. They are not 
the framers of a new code of rules for the 
regulation of conduct, nor the teachers of a 
new system of philosophy—though their 
successors in the ministry have often been 
one or the other ; they are the heralds of 
a Person. To understand their message 
we must remember that Christianity came 
to the world as the consummation and 
fulfillment of a precedent religion. One 
characteristic of the Jewish religion was 
its forelooking character. From the prom- 
ise to Eve that her seed should crush the 
serpent’s head to the prophecy of the great 
Unknown Prophet of the Exile that the 
Suffering Servant of the Lord should re- 
deem Israel out of all his troubles, the 
Jewish people were taught by their 
prophets to look forward to a Deliverer 
and a Deliverance which should bring 
the kingdom of God onthe earth. What- 
ever interpretation we may now give to 
these promises, there is no question, as 
matter of history, that, in the first century 
of this era, the Jewish people were univer- 
sally expecting the coming of a Messiah, 
an Anointed One, who would fulfill the 
expectation of Israel, and redeem the na- 
tion, if not the world, from its sorrows. 
The burden of the preaching of the 
Apostles is that the Messiah has come, 
and the Day of Deliverance is at hand. It 
is not necessary to load these columns with 
quotations or even with references. The 
Apostolic sermons reported in the Book of 
Acts are the earliest recorded examples of 
primitive preaching. The burden of these 
sermons is always the same, that the 
Messiah has come, and that the evidence 
of his Messiahship is his resurrection from 
the dead. The Epistles of Paul are prob- 
ably the earliest writings of the primitive 


Church. The burden of these Epistles is , 


always the same, that “the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death,” 
so that “we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.” If we turn to 
the teaching of Christ, we find the same 


Ipower. 
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characteristic. At the beginning of his 
minis'ry, in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
he reads from an ancient prophecy the 
promise of One to come who will proclaim 
glad tidings to the poor, will heal the 
broken-hearted, will proclaim deliverance 
to the captives and recovering of sight to 
the blind, and will lead forth into liberty 
those that are crushed by oppression; and 
he declares that he has come to fulfill this 
promise. At the close of his ministry, 
put under solemn judicial oath by the 
high priest, and asked if he is the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the Living God, he replies 
that he is, and seals this claim with the 
surrender of his life. Modern discovery 
has made it clear that the Fourth Gospel 
was written and published early in the 
second century, if not late in the first cen- 
tury, and it contains, in all pxobability, a 
report of Christ’s life and mission fur- 
nished by the Beloved Disciple, if not 
actually written by him. But we are not 
left to the Fourth Gospel for evidence 
that Jesus claimed to be the Christ, the 
Anointed One, the Saviour of the world. 
This claim is wrought into his teaching 
concerning himself as recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels, into the Apostolic herald- 
ing of his Person as recorded in the Book 
of Acts, into the thought and life of the 
earliest churches as reflected in the let- 
ters of Paul. The post-Apostolic writings 
and the very inscriptions in the catacombs 
illustrate the same claim of primitive 
Christianity. The earliest symbol of the 
Christians, used by them apparently asa 
sort of secret sign or watchword, was a 
fish. This word fish is formed in the 
Greek of the five letters which for the 
English reader we may represent thus: 


I, Ch, Th, U, S. Each letter represents | 


a word which we may represent in Eng- 
lish characters thus: JESouS, CHRISTOS, 
TuHEOv, Ulos, SoTreER—that is, Jesus, 
Christ, of God the Son, Saviour. This 
faith in a Person who brought a new life 
into the world, a new power to men, an 
emancipation, an enfranchisement, a de- 
liverance, was the creed of the early 
Church. However skeptical one may be 
concerning the truth of this faith, one can- 


“not doubt that the faith existed, and was 


the secret of the Church’s existence. 

As little can it be doubted that the 
world sorely feels the need of sucha 
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may entertain concerning the eighth 
chapter of Romans, there are few skeptics 
who will doubt the seventh chapter. “To 
will is present with me; but how to per- 
form that which is good I find not,” is 
the experience of all men who possess 
noble ideals. It is only the hopelessly 
self-conceited man to whom this declara- 
tion is meaningless. Much is said of the 
Gospel as a revelation; but we do not 
so much need to have new truth revealed 
to us as new power conferred upon us. 
It is easier to see the right than to do the 
right as we see it. Our ideals may be, 
and often are, ignoble, but they are nobler 
than our lives. To transmute dreams 
into deeds is the perpetually unsolved 
problem of every noble nature. That 
Christianity has conferred on all its vota- 
ties the power which man so sorely needs 
no one will claim; but that it has con- 
ferred on them new moral power, endow- 
ing with life, transforming the character, 
and revealed in the conduct, is abundantly 
illustrated by its history: in individual 
transformations like those of Paul the 
persecutor into the Apostle, Augustine 
the roué into the saint, Loyola the 
soldier into the churchman, Luther the 
monk into the emancipator, Bunyan the 
tinker into the prophet, Gough the 
drunkard into the temperance reformer ; 
on a large scale, in the transformation of 
pagan Rome into Christian Europe, and 
the. Anglo-Saxon race from the free- 
booters and pirates of the eighth century 
into the pioneers of civilization in the 
nineteenth. It may, indeed, be said that 
the progress is very slow, since it has 
taken eighteen centuries to make out of 
paganism a social order so little Chris- 
tianized as that of modern Europe. But 
itmust be remembered that the present 
population of Europe has been under the 
influence of Christianity, not eighteen 
centuries, but one-third of a century. 
Progress is necessarily slow in a world in 
which every thirty-three years a new class 
tomes into life to acquire afresh all its 
knowledge and all its virtue. 

However slow that progress may have 
been, it is certain that Christianity is the 
oily world-religion which is characterized 
by those transformations of individual 
character which we call conversion, or 
hat transformation of national character 
vhich we call progress. We hear much of 
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the progress of humanity ; but historically 
it has been confined to Christendom; the 
nineteenth century is much glorified, but 
in China and India the nineteenth century 
does not differ from the first. Christian- 
ity appears to me to be the only world- 
religion which even claims ability to make 
such transformations of character, to con- 
fer on man power to realize his ideals, to 
convert his aspirations into achievement. 
Neither Confucianism, Judaism, nor Mo- 
hammedanism can be said even to offer to 
man an addition to his powers, a rein- 
forcement of his spirit, and an emancipa- 
tion from his bondage. Buddhism, it is 
true, does offer a deliverance ; Buddha 
does claim to be a Deliverer from the 
perpetual disappointments of life. But, 
as Professor Palmer has recently soclearly 
pointed out in these pages, Buddhism 
prescribes as the secret of deliverance the 
death of desire, Christianity proffers the 
power to fulfill aspiration. The rest of 
the one is the rest of death, that of the 
other is the rest of triumphant life. 

III. I have said that this power to 
realize ideals which Christianity confers 
upon its adherents is not really new, but 
only a new realization of a power which 
is eternal ; but this is equally true of that 
increased endowment which knowledge 
confers in the physical realm. Electricity 
is not a new force now first created, but 
an old force now first discovered or 
revealed. As the nature of electricity is 
revealed to us it becomes a practical 
power in our hands to be employed by us. 
Thus revelation or discovery,’ while it 
does not add to the powers in the universe, 
increases our capacity to use them. The 
powers in the universe remain unaltered, 
but our power is increased. 

In the moral realm the greatest of all 
powers is that of a great personality— 
that which one masterful character exer- 
cises over another character. This is the 
power of the great orator, who sways an 
audience as he will, not by acquired arts 
of rhetoric or elocution—these are only 
his instruments—but by the personal 
character which employs them and is com- 
municated by them. It is this which 
makes him what we call—concealing our 
ignorance by the meaningless word—a 
magnetic speaker. This is the secret of- 


1Synonymous words: to discover is to uncover, to 
reveal is to unveil. 
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the great musician. More than the flute- 
like voice of the singer, more than the 
trained fingers of the violinist or the pian- 
ist, is the man or woman who is inter- 
preted by voice or instrument. If this 
character is wanting, we may admire the 
technique, but go away untouched, saying, 
But he had no soul. This is the power 
of the great general—the Little Corporal 
seizing the flag at the bridge of Lodi, and 
by his mere presence converting his hesitat- 
ing soldiers into an irresistible torrent of 
brave men; General Sheridan meeting 
his panic-stricken soldiers fleeing from the 
field in the Shenandoah Valley, calling to 
them, “Turn, boys, turn! we are going 
the other way,” and, by the power of his 
infectious courage, converting their panic 
into an enthusiasm of courage, and the 
rout into a victory. This is the secret of 
the mother’s power. She goes down in 
solemn joy to that door which swings 
both ways on its hinges, not knowing 
whether she will go out into the unknown, 
or out of the unknown a new life will 
come to her; she offers her life in that 
very hour in which she welcomes a new 
life to her keeping ; all her motherhoodis 
one lifelong offering, a transmission of 
her life to the child, whom she endows 
with courage, truth, purity, love, not by 
her skilled teaching, but by the imparta- 
tion of herself ; not by what she says, nor 
yet by what she does, but by what she is. 

Christianity, recognizing this power of 
a great personality, brings to bear upon 
humanity the personality of God. It dif- 
fers somewhat from other world-religions 
in the ideals of human life and character 
which it presents. Yet in the main these 
agree; for the aspirations of humanity 
are ever alike in their trend, though not 
in their clearness and purity. Christianity 
differs more from other world-religions in 
its doctrine of God. Confucianism deifies 
its ancestors, Buddhism deifies its dreams, 
Mohammedanism deifies its conscience 
and its self-will; Christianity alone deifies 
love. But the distinctive characteristic of 
Christianity lies, not in its ideals—that 
is, its laws; not in its conception of 
God—that is, in its theology ; but in this, 
that it so brings God down to earth, so 
interprets him an Immanuel, a God with 
us, that it discovers or reveals to man 
this eternal but before unknown power, 
the power of a divine personality living 
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among men, brooding them, and by direct 
personal influence transforming them. 
God’s silent voice transcends the magnet- 
ism of all world-orators; his inspiring 
presence summons to a courage unparal- 
leled on any field of battle; his brooding 
care is more life-giving than that of any 
mother. 

This is, to us who follow Christ and 
believe in him, the meaning of the Incar- 
nation. In vain our imagination en- 
deavors to realize an “Infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy,” or a “‘ Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.” But in 
Christ we see God personified ; brought 
within our vision; so dwelling among us 
that his personality touches ours and we 
answer to the contact. This is what we 
mean by the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
He dwells with us and is in us, his Spirit 
so mingling with our spirit that all our 
life is reinforced by his presence, and 
what before was impossible becomes easy. 
This is what we mean byatonement. He 
is at one with us and we are at one with 
him, so that his life flows into us and we 
live by him. This is what the Psalmist 
means when he says, ‘‘ By my God I have 
run through a troop, and by my God I 
have leaped over a wall.” This is what § 
Paul means when he says, “ I can do all 
things through him that strengtheneth 
me.” This is what he means by saying 
that we are heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ. We inherit God him- 
self, become partakers of the divine na 
ture, like Christ are sons of God, our life 
is begotten of God and proceeds from 
him. Thisis what he means by saying that 
our righteousness is of God by faith; as 
the listener enters into sympathy with the 
orator, the soldier with the hero, the child 
with the mother, so we enter into sym- 
pathy with God—that is faith. As life 
passes from orator to audience, from hero 
to soldier, from mother to child, so it 
passes from God to the human soul—that 
is grace. And this faith which receives 
and this grace which gives find, possibly 
analogies, certainly no parallel, in any 
other world-religion. 

To sum all up: the distinctive charac 
teristic of Christianity is Christ; by Christ 
God is brought to earth, made visible, 
tangible, comprehensible to us; by this 
contact the divine personality comes 0 
touch with us, reinforces our spiritual 
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nature, endows us with new power, in- 
spires, recreates, transforms; thus em- 
powered, we are able to translate our 
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NE of the first dangers that threaten 
any. success in reform is the tend- 


ency of the public to feel that all 
has been accomplished. A few new pieces 
of machinery have been put in, there is 
the oiling of public enthusiasm, and of 
course everything will now move in the 
right direction! That this danger was 
one that threatened the public schools of 
New York when the Reform School Bill 
became a law has been realized by its 
most thoughtful friends. Much has been 
accomplished, but it will take twenty years 
of constant, energetic work to overcome 
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“i the years of neglect, the false standards, 
vith jg and the consequent dropping into ruts on 
we @@ the part of many of the teachers. The 








misapprehension in the minds of many 
good people as to the qualities demanded 
in public-school teachers, the still greater 
™ misapprehension which so often finds ex- 
pression in pleading for the retention of 
teachers because they have served so 
many years, or because they are poor, or 
because it is so cruel to discharge even an 
inefficient woman, must be overcome by 
education of the public. 

What the citizens of New York need to 
know is the truth in regard to influences 
dominant to-day in the lives of the chil- 
dren who are educated at public expense. 
The first fact that they must face is that 
fully one-half of the children who enter 
the primary grades never pass beyond 
those grades, and that only about one- 
third more pass beyond the first three 
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before impossible ideals into realities, our 
dreams into deeds, our aspirations into 
achievements. 
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lower East Side, in one of the most densely 
crowded regions in New York City. The 
principal is a woman past middle life, 
whose brows come together in a constant 
frown, whose teeth shut witha snap when 
she speaks. Her manner clearly indicated 
that she resented a visitor’s appearance ; 
but the day has passed in New York when 
its public-school doors are closed against 
visitors. The principal gave permission 
to the visitor to go from room to room, 
introducing her to one division of the 
sixth grade. This room was separated 
from the next room by a wooden partition 
that stopped about three feet below the 
ceiling. It could not be carried higher, 
for a skylight opened into both rooms to 
give air and light. There were seventy- 
six boys and girls, between the ages of six 
and seven and a half years, in this room. 
The teacher was young, neither well nor 
carefully dressed. The first impression 
made on the visitor was one of great phys- 
ical discomfort. There were two aisles in 
the room. The seats, intended for two 
children, held three. In the middle of 
the room the seats were pushed together 
and screwed fast to the floor. This en- 
abled five and six to sit in spaces intended 
for four. The children seated in the 
middle were so uncomfortable on this hot 
morning that it was impossible for them to 
sit still. 

The-exercise or recitation in progress 
was arithmetic. The rap‘dity with which 
these children added was astonishing. 
Children of six and a half years would rise 
to their feet and add columns of figures 
that amounted to forty-five as rapid:y as 
they could speak. Several children stood 
up and added a column of figures on the 
blackboard who did not know how to 
write the amounts at the foot of the column. 
This condition was found in several other 
classes of this and the higher grade. Fre- 
quently in the higher grades of the pri- 
mary department children were found who 
could do problems in subtraction, multipli- 
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cation, and division—that is, who could 
get the right answers—but who were 
wholly unable to explain the process. 
The blackboards in the primary school- 
rooms of the eleven schools visited were 
all from eight to ten inches higher from 
the floor than they should be. Many 
children had to stand on tiptoe to use 
the blackboards, and all had to stretch 
their arms. It is impossible, because of 
the height of the board from the floor, for 
the children in the primary class-rooms to 
use the blackboards with either comfort or 
freedom ; nor are there blackboards enough 
for the number of children in the room. In 
this sixth-grade class the children would 
add rapidly “‘ T’ree and t’ree is six, and 
five is "leven, and t’ree is fo’teen,” etc., 
and the teacher nod approval. The mis- 
takes in grammar and pronunciation were 
unnoticed ; this was an arithmetic lesson. 
The figures on the blackboard were erased, 
and the teacher’s pointer drew attention 
to columns of words—* big,” “ good,” 
“pony,” “fast,” “horse,” “girl,” etc. 
Evidently this was not a new lesson. The 
words were pronounced in concert with a 
volume and vigor that was deafening. 
Then the bright ones were called upon to 
spell, each a word, and give a definition. 
At this point, as if in revenge, the other 
half of this grade in the other class-room 
broke out in what the teacher would doubt- 
less call song. Now began the struggle, 
the war of voices : “ I cannot hear, Johnny,” 
would be the teacher’s comment to some 
small ‘struggler, who would shout again 
the word which he was expetted to know. 
The definition followed the words orally. 
“Well, what does b-i-g spell?” ‘Are 
you that?” “No? Well, what are you ?” 
This question seemed to stun any child 
to whom it was addressed, and it was the 
question put to every child who hesitated 
over the definition of the word big. 
“Girl?” “ Don’t know what g-i-r-] spells? 
What thing plays with dolls?” This ques- 
tion, it was evident, rended the veil of 
obscurity. Every child knew what “thing ” 
played with dolls. ‘ Pony?” “ Well, is 
it a big horse?” ‘Well, if it’s not a big 
horse, what is it?’ This went on about 
thirty minutes. Fully one-third of that 


time was spent in guessing by the chil- 


dren. Some of them seemed to count 
from the top of the column and knew the 
word by its position. 
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A reading-chart was now brought for- 
ward. This was printed on paper with 
an oilcloth surface or finish. The light 
struck the shining surface so that it was 
almost, if not quite, impossible for some 
children to see the sentences ; it was evi- 
dent that some failed because they could 
not see. Boy in the front row follows 
the teacher’s pointer, under the directions, 
“ Read first with your lips closed,” “ All 
read with lips closed.” Boy on his fee’, 
‘“* De horse can run.” 

“ That’s right, Willie; very good.” 

“Fanny!” Fanny stands up, a tiny 
little mite who has to lean way forward 
and strain her eyes to see the line on the 
reading-chart. Slowly and _ laboriously 
come the words, “ Da is de girl.” “ Very 
good, Fanny, for a little girl.” The vis- 
itor found herself saying for “ a thing that 
plays with dolls.” 

The noise in the other room had now 
dwindled down to a rattle of slates anda 
quick, sharp voice ordering Jimmys and 
Johnnys and Annies to “Sit straight,” 
“ Put your arms behind you,” “ Stop pull- 
ing Jenny’s hair.” 

“Now we will sing for our visitor,” 
said the litt'e teacher, with a most hospi- 
table smile. She took from her desk a 
pitch-pipe which gave the key, and the 
children sang well some perfectly senseless 
doggerel about a dolly. The visitor 
bowed herself out into the large assembly- 
room. 

In the corner of this room, on the 
lighter side of the building, was a class 
of boys and girls occupying six rows of 
seats, fifteen in a row. Here, as in the 
other room, three were sitting in spaces 
designed for two. The average age was 
about nine years. The teacher, a young 
colored girl, recently appointed, was ill at 
ease, and evidently knew that every pupil 
present intended to make life as uncom- 
fortable for her as it was possible ; and 
doubtless every child would be supported 
in this effortat home. A portable black- 
board was in the front of the room, with 
some examples in multiplication and di- 
vision written on it. The pupils held 
slates in their arms at any and every 
angle. The two classes, separated from 

the assembly-room by glass folding doors, 
were each having a concert exercise, the 
one in singing, the other in arithmetic, and 
each at the top of its seventy-six lungs’ 
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power. ‘Ten minutes was spent in giving 
out pencils, getting the attention, settling 
disputes, and securing the standard of 
quiet. Then examples were given out. 
The children were so close together that 
it was impossible for them to avoid seeing 
each other’s slates. The six rows of 
seats were separated by an aisle secured 
by dropping the desks and seats of one 
row. The teacher passed through this 
aisle, reaching forward and backward to 
see the slates. In reply to the question, 
“Why do these children not use the 
desks?” the teacher said that they made 
so much noise raising and lowering them 
that she did not have them used. Some 
of the children could hold the slates only 
by pressing the corner into the pit of the 
stomach ; others held them so that their 
litle noses almost touched the slate. 
One-third of the class got the answer in 
the required time. Two-thirds did not. 
Sitting back of this class, the visitor 
thought that about one-third made not 
the slightest effort to do the work. Teach- 
ing was not attempted. If the middle 
child in the row wished to leave the room, 
seven children had to rise up, hold the 
seat back, and stand until the child 
passed, repeating this when the child re- 
tuned. Teaching under the physical con- 
ditions imposed was impossible. When one 
added to this the race prejudice against 
the teacher, one realized the waste of time, 
of money, of life itself, that this class 
represented. 

Slates were used in every class-room 
in this school. They were cleaned with 
jacket or coat sleeves, skirts of dresses, 
petticoats, or aprons. The air in every 
tom was sickening. Here, as in every 
ther school visited but one, the children 
vere allowed paper but once a week. 
Qne of the ten principals who insist on 
the use of slates allowed the use of paper 
wice each week. Down one flight to the 
ight, into a room, dark, ugly, most for- 
tidding, was the visitor’s next stopping- 
jlace. Two windows on one side looked 
into the family living-room of a tenement- 
house family. Outside these windows, in 
various stages of dilapidation, came the 
hmily wash of two families, so close to 
he school-room windows that touching 
hem was an easy matter. It was bright 
ind sunshiny out-of-doors, but so dark in 
his room that the children in the seats 
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near the wall could not see to read with- 
out artificial light. The reading-lesson 
was one that contained no information. 
It was the mere putting together of words 
of the same number of letters, and putting 
them together in such a way as to permit 
of the use of certain punctuation marks. 

Here is a specimen lesson from a pop- 
ular book used in the primary schools, 
and indorsed by three teachers. In the 
higher reader of this series the teachers 
are requested to have these questions an- 
swered by the pupils in writing. 


LESSON XIV. 
-/ = ve - 
story doing pie put 
[Let the children aniwer each quest.on.] 


Did you ever hear the story 
of little Jack Horner? 

Where did he sit? 

What was he doing? 

What did he put in the pie? 

What did he get? 

What did he say then? 

Now who can tell me the 
story of little Jack Horner? 


To make any intelligent child read from 
this book is a bit of educational barbarism. 
One teacher in a fifth grade on the East 
Side, a girl of charming manners and 
elegant appearance, who gave a most 
careful drill in her reading-lesson in the 
pronunciation of th and wh, d and r, was 
asked what she thought of this reader, 
and she replied, “It is splendid! The 
words are so beautifu'ly arranged.” She 
had just compelled a class of fifty-six to 
read a lesson composed of « conversation 
between a mother and her small son. 
The small boy had seen a tame bear. 
His announcement that he had seena 
bear terrified the mother. Then followed 
question, comment, and answer with a 
single quotation mark. Doubtless the 
class had not reached that stage in punc- 
tuition. This was the only teacher who 
insisted on modulation in using the voice. 
“Close your books. Attention! Put your 
arms behind you. Heads erect. The 
one who holds her head in the best 
position will get home first.” Here the 
visitor’s neck ached in sympathy, the 


‘angle at which the children held their 


heads was so uncomfortable, so unnatural. 
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** What is the window made of ?” 

Class in concert, shrieking, “ Glass.” 

‘What is glass?” Transparent.” 
‘Mary, spell transparent.” The child, 
who had stumbled in reading words of 
five letters, spelled transparent glibly. 

“What are your slates?” Class, 
“ Opaque.” 


“Yes; spell opaque.” Task accom- 


plished by about six out of fifty-six. 
“Well, there is something between 
What is that ?” 


transparent and opaque. 
Long silence. 

Teacher, “* Trans—” Class in concert, 
‘“‘ Transparent.” 

Teacher, in disgust, ‘‘ We just had that.” 
Bright boy in back of room, ‘ Trans- 
lucent.” ‘Right; James remembers.” 
‘What is that?” ‘What you can’t see 
through.” Teacher, “Why, that’s opaque.” 
Bright girl in corner, “What you see 
through a little.” ‘ Yes, that’s right.” 
The teacher turned to the visitor and ex- 
plained that she was not required to do 
this work in her grade, but she thought 
she would try it. Visitor, wickedly, “ What 
do you call it?” Teacher, proudly, 
** Science work.” 

The visitor went out into the sunshine. 
This was one public school in New York 
City, at the close of the nineteenth century. 
She walked through these crowded streets 
with the picture of a class of fifty-six 
children doing the required calisthenic 
work burning on her heart and brain: 
“Stand.” “Face.” “Right face.” 
“ Right face.” “ Right face.” “ Right 
face.” ‘*Takedistance.” There was not 
space in that room for any child to ex- 
tend his arms straight without putting 
them against his neighbor, nor was 
there room for the larger ones to make 
these movements easily in the allotted 
space between desks. In every class in 
that building three children are seated in 
seats designed for two, or five in seats 
designed for four. The slates are in a 
pocket underneath the desk. The space 
between the seat and desk is so narrow 
that it is an impossibility for the children 
to move in their seats without touching 
the slates, which of course adds to the 
noise and confusion. One teacher com- 
pelled a class of sixty-three to put their 
slates in and out of this pocket ten times. 
Some of them had grown so nervous that 
it was an impossibility for them to put 
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the slates back softly. The children are 
dirty; their clothes are dirty, especially 
the boys’ clothing. The boys’ trousers 
and waists are connected by two buttons, 
The boy with three buttons is fortunate. 
The girls, many of them, bristle with pins, 
The hair of both boys and girls in all the 
classes from highest to lowest is in many 
cases uncombed, and suggestive of other 
troubles. The whole level of life in this 
school is degraded. For much that exists 
the teachers are not responsible. How 
long wiil the people of New York tolerate 
such conditions ? 

One of the peculiarities of this one 
school on the day visited was the distri- 
bution of the pupils from an absent 
teacher’s class in several class-rooms 
wheré seats could be secured for them. 
There sat the child or the children, not 


allowed to take part in the lessons. Why | 


they were not sent home was a mystery. 


They were not allowed to forget that they | 


were intruders. One principal, a woman full 
of enthusiasm, ambitious, cultured, patient, 
has over one thousand children under her 
care, in a building four stories high, that 
is not fire-proof. These children are 


seated in rooms overcrowded, poorly | 


lighted, and still more poorly venti'ated. 
On two floors the class-rooms are formed 


by dividing the former assembly-rooms § 
by wooden partitions, with glass transoms. | 


These rooms open into a hall four feet 
wide. 
row of supporting iron columns. 
halls enter a traverse hall with class-rooms 
opening from the front. The stairs for 


the pupils are at the extreme ends of this | 


hall. A similar arrangement is at the 


back. Some rooms in this building have § 
been painted recently—probably. during § 
In some of the rooms 
the inside blinds have been painted. In | 
others the walls are a clean bright yellow, 
the inside blinds a dingy, dirty green of 7 
the previous year’s prevailing ugliness. 9 
An addition is being made to this school 9 


the last vacation. 


building which will relieve the pressure 
on space a little and make wardrobes 
possible in some of the rooms. 


hooks on the wall at the back of the room 
for the outer garments worn by the girls. 
These hooks can be reached only by the 
children standing on the back row of seats. 

Every one who attempts any social 
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Professor Harnack and New Testament Criticism 


work among the people of New York of 
limited opportunities is discouraged, often 
appalled, by the lack of interest in pub- 
lic affairs; by the kind of newspapers 
which are read by these people; by the 
emptiness of mind, and by the absence of 
ambition or a desire for knowledge. How 
can it be otherwise when the whole pri- 
mary school work isa mere matter of drill 
in letters, words, figures? The primary 
school training represents the school life, 
the whole educational life, of at least half 
of the native-born children, and even this 
short period is interrupted. When the 
men who control our municipal life realize 
fully how much depends on the kind of 
education that is given to the children 
who must become wage-earners at four- 
teen, and see to it that this education is 
of the kind and character that meet their 
need ; when they are provided in school 
with light that they may see, space to move 
and sit comfortably, with the opportunity 
for cleanliness, voluntary or compulsory, 
every day in the year, we shall cease to 
have an enormous army of voters whose 
ignorance makes them an easy prey of the 
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man who makes his living, if not his for- 
tune, by selling hiscountry. The respon- 
sibility laid upon the men of New York 
to-day is great. The men who stand at 
the head of this municipal government for ° 
the next twenty years should be men who 
appreciate the value of education in the 
making of character; they should be men 
who see that only as the poorest child in 
our City is educated can we hope to raise 
the level of intelligence; who recognize 
the value of character in the men to whom 
they trust the administration of munici- 
palaffairs. If for noother reason than for 
the education of the children of the Greater 
New York, the citizens should combine to 
place at the head of the municipality men 
who will protect the public-school system 
from the damning effects of political 
control and influence ; men who value 
education, and who will maintain high 
standards. New York has been a victim 
to the indifference and criminal negli- 
gence of her citizens. She has broken 
some of the bonds that controlled her 
schools; she has not secured perfect 
freedom. Shall she? 


Professor Harnack and New Testament Criticism 
By George E. Albrecht 


known as the foremost scholar in 

early Christian history and at the 
same time as the ablest advocate of 
Ritschlianism. He is at present publish- 
ing a new work on the History of Ancient 
Christian Literature to the Times of 
Eusebius. The second volume of this 
monumental work, which has recently 
appeared, deals with the chronology of 
ancient Christian literature, and is there- 
fore of greatest interest to all students 
of New Testament criticism. Professor 
Harnack does not enter upon an independ- 
ent investigation of all the various prob- 
lms presented by our New Testament 
literature, but aims at giving the results 
of modern critical study wherever a con- 
sensus of scholarly opinion exists. In 
his preface to Volume II. he states his 
own position with regard to the present 
tendency of New Testament criticism, 
and it is most interesting to hear this 
lading liberal scholar say that the most 
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recent criticism is undoubtedly tending 
back to the traditional positions of the 
Church. In Holtzmann’s New Testament 
Introduction he criticises a tendency, the 
remaining influence of Baur’s school, to- 
wards a skepticism that does not distin- 
guish sufficiently between the probable and 
the improbable, and an endeavor at tracing 
out (aufspiiren) all kinds of ‘“ tenden- 
cies ” and at proving all kinds of extended 
interpolations. Professor Juelicher’s work, 
on the other hand, he praises for deline- 
ating frankly the retrogressive movement 
of modern criticism, and he adds: “I do 
not hesitate to use the word ‘ retrogressive ’ 
(riicklaufig); for we should call things by 
their right names, and in the criticism 
of the sources of primitive Christianity 
we are without question moving back to- 
wards tradition.” The fundamental posi- 
tions of the Tiibingen school he declares 
to be generally abandoned, the critical 
theses of the latest Dutch school he pro- 
nounces as “simply incomprehensible ” 
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and as “involved in manifest contradic- 
tions ;” the “chronological outline in which 
tradition has arranged the records is cor- 
rectin all its principal points, from the Paul- 
ine epistles to Irenzeus, and compels the 
historian to look away from ail hypotheses 
regarding the historical course of things 
that deny the correctness of this outline.” 
Certainly these are words full of encour- 
agement to every devout student of our 
sacred records; brave words, for which 
the distinguished scholar that speaks 
them is deserving of unstinted praise. 

In endeavoring to fix the date of our va- 
rious New Testament writings, Professor 
Harnack takes, on the whole, the position 
occupied by the more conservative scholars 
of the so-called “middle school.” He 
believes there is only one really pseudony- 
mous writing in our New Testament, the 
Second Epistle of Peter. This he dates 
from about 160 (150?)-175 a.p., think- 
ing that it originated in Egypt. The First 
Epistle of Peter he considers to have been 
written by a disciple of Paul between 83 
and 93 a.D., perhaps one or two decades 
earlier, believing that the ascriptions to 
Peter (i., 1, and v., 11-14) are later addi- 
tions, the real author nowhere intending 
to appear as an Apostle. So, also, the 
Epistle of Jude; the author probably was 
some otherwise unknown Jude, who, be- 
tween 100 and 130 a.p., wrote this epistle 
to warn the Palestinian churches against 
Gnostic heresies, and only later, between 
150 and 180 a.p., the words “ and brother 
of James” were added, in order to place 
the otherwise unknown author in the 
Apostolic time, clothing him with greater 
authority. The Epistle of James also Pro- 
fessor Harnack considers, in its present 
form, as neither a genuine nor as a strictly 
pseudonymous writing, but as a kaleido- 
scopic collection of sententious sayings 
gathered from Jewish, Greek, and Christian 
sources, gathered about 130 a.p., and 
ascribed towards the close of the second 
century to “‘ James, a servant of God and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” The long and 
labored argumentations by which Professor 
Harnack seeks toestablish his position with 
regard to these writings show that there is 
at present no “consensus” of scholarship 
regarding them, and it may be well for stu- 
dents of the New Testament in humbler 
paths to consider the problems presented 
by these epistles as still unsolved. Some 
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of Professor Harnack’s arguments are cer- 
tainly far from convincing. 

The Johannine question he considers 
on twenty-three solid pages, weighing 
both the external and internal ‘proofs, 
coming to the tentative conclusion that 
our Fourth Gospel is a ‘‘ Gospel of John 
(the Presbyter) according to John (the son 
of Zebedee), written not later than about 
110 a.pv.” In the Gospel he finds no 
internal indication of authorship by the 
Apostle John, nor by an eye-witness ; xix., 
35, is unalterably opposed toit; andi., 14 
and 18, also first Epistle i., 1f., are the 
expressions of a mystic. The testimony 
to Apostolic authorship in xxi , 24, is from 
the hands of some who overlooked that 
xxi., 20-23, presupposes the death of the 
disciple whom the Lord loved, but who 
were intent on ascribing the whole Gospel 
tothe Apostle John. But the author stood 
in close relation to the Apostle, and desired 





to express this in his writing. Thus our | 


fourth Gospel rests in a very real sense 
upon the Apostle John. Papias was ac- 
quainted with this Gospel, but leaves us 
in ignorance regarding its author. _Ire- 
nzus and other writers from the close 
of the second century fully believed the 


Apostle John to be the author of the fourth 


Gospel, but this is to be accounted for by 


their having confounded the Apostle John | 


with the Presbyter John, of whom Papias 


speaks as a person of considerable influ- § 


ence. 


Unsatisfactory as Harnack’s treat | 


ment, especially of the external testimony § 


to the Apostolic authorship of our Fourth 
Gospel, is, he certainly has taken a long 
step backward from the position taken by 
the former Tiibingen school. The three 
epistles bearing the name of John, Profes- 
sor Harnack ascribes to the same “ pres- 
byter,” for he sees no reason for separat- 
ing the second and third epistles from the 
first. With regard to the Apocalypse he 
confesses his adherence to the “critical 


heresy” which traces both the fourth | 


Gospel and the Apocalypse to the same 
author, but with the condition that our 
present Book of Revelation is a Christian 
revision of one or more underlying Jew- 
ish apocalypses, following here, in the 
main, Vischer’s hypothesis. The last years 
of Domitian’s reign (93-96) he considers 
as the most probable date of the origin of 
our present Apocalypse. 

Turning to the Synoptical Gospels, we 
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find Professor Harnack, on the whole, 
occupying a conservative position. Our 
second Gospel he considers the oldest, writ- 
ten by Mark, the “interpreter” of Peter, 
after the latter’s death and before 85 a.p., 
most probably before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Our present first Gospel rests 
upon the Gospel of Mark and a second 
source, perhaps a Gospel written by Mat- 
thew in Hebrew;; it is, therefore, of later 
origin. On account of xxii., 7, it must have 
been written after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, but xxiv., 29, shows that it was written 
soon after this event, probably about 75 
A.D. ‘The Gospel of Luke likewise presup- 
poses the destruction of Jerusalem, and, on 
account of the statement in its prologue, 
must be considered as the latest of our 
Synoptical Gospels. The years between 
78 and 93 a.p. Professor Harnack con- 
siders as the most probable for the origin 
of this Gospel. Thus our three Synoptic 
Gospels were written before the close of 
the first century, and even for the Fourth 
Gospel our author allows the broad mar- 
gin from 80 to 110 ap. Regarding the 
historical value of the Book of Acts no 
judgment is expressed, but it is certainly 
not a * tendency writing.” On account of 
all absence of reference to the destruction 
of Jersusalem, the book must date from a 
time when this event stood no longer in 
the forefront—about 80 a.p. The fact 
that the author, although acquainted with 
Paul’s preaching, does not use any of 
Paul’s epistles, and the “ naive” relation 
between Church and State depicted in 


j Acts, forbid a date below the last years of 
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Domitian, leaving the years 80 to 93 a.p. 
as the most probable. It is interesting 
here to note the general agreement 
between Professor Harnack and such a 
conservative scholar as Professor Sanday, 
who does not wish to depart far from 80 


} 4D. while Professor Ramsay, in his ‘St. 
| Paul the Traveler ” (p. 387), places Luke’s 


—— 


frst writing in the years immediately 
preceding Titus’s reign as sole emperor 
(79-81 a.p.), and the composition of the 
second book in the years immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Of great interest is Professor Harnack’s 
Position with regard to the Pauline epis- 
les. These were, so to speak, the cita- 


] ‘el of the Tiibingen criticism ; and here, 


too, the movement back to the traditional 
Position of the Church is evident. Notonly 


are the four “homologoumena” of New 
Testament criticism freely credited to the 
Apostle Paul, but also the two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, which are placed in 
48-9 (47-8) a.p., followed by 1 Corinthi- 
ans and probably Galatians in 53 (52), 
while 2 Corinthians is from the autumn 
of the same year; the Epistle to the Ko- 
mans trom the winter of 53-4. The Epis- 
tles to the Philippians and to Philemon, 
which the later Tiibingen school has 
mostly defended against the adverse criti- 
cism of its founder, Professor Harnack 
also accepts as genuine, and places in the 
times of Paul’s first captivity in Rome, 
57 (56) to 59 (58). With approval he 
mentions the tendency of modern criticism 
towards acknowledging the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Colossians, and thus 
feels naturaliy inclined towards granting 
the Church’s position regardirg the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, “as a circular-letter 
to churches in Asia not founded by Paul ;” 
but, together with Juelicher, he finds diffi- 
culties in passages speaking of the Apostles 
in the third person (iv., 11; ii., 20; iii., 5). 
Thus we have nine, perhaps ten, genuine 
epistles from the Apostle Paul, all dating 
from before 59 (58) a.p.—a testimony of 
modern criticism of greatest importance 
for the history of early Christianity. The 
death of Paul Professor Harnack places 
in the days of the Neronian persecution, 
in the summer of 64 a.p., about the same 
time that Peter suffered martyrdom, also 
in Rome. Paul was, therefore, liberated 
from his imprisonment recorded in Acts, 
continued his missionary career, probably 
traveled as far as Spain, and suffered a 
second captivity which ended with his 
martyrdom. During these five years Paul 
wrote some letters which have not been 
preserved, except in a few fragments 
which we tind embodied in the otherwise 
spurious Pastoral Epistles. In_ their 
present form they cannot have existed 
prior to about 90-110 a.p., while still later 
additions, or interpolations, are probable. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews was probably 
written between 65 and 95 a.p, as a letter 
addressed to Christians (not Jewish Chris- 
tians), to strengthen and to establish 
them. The author perhaps was Barna- 
bas, the addressees Christians in Rome; 
for the present address ‘“‘ to the Hebrews ”’ 
cannot have been the original one. 

The positions taken by Professor Har- 
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nack are, on the whole, reassuring to 
conservative students of the New Testa- 
ment. As he says himself, “the time in 
which our ancient Christian literature, 
the New Testament included, was con- 
sidered as a web of delusions and falsifi- 
cations is past.” “The oldest literature 
of the Church is in its main points and in 
most of its details true and trustworthy.” 
Kyoto, Japan. 


Some Devices of Nature 
By C. F. Holder 


Even the most casual observer must 


be impressed with the many artifices of 
delicate and inoffensive animals to escape 
thecommonenemy. This is illustrated in 
a marked degree in the squids, from one 
of which comes the cuttlefish-bone of com- 
merce, All this singular family have a 
chameleon-like power of changing color 
and adapting it to that of their surround- 
ings; but in one, the Cranchia, this fac- 
ulty is developed to a remarkable degree. 
The animal is not usually over two inches 
in length; the body is balloon-shaped, the 
head very small, and the tentacles ex- 
tremely short. The body is dotted over 
its entire surface with little points or dots 
of color, and when the animal is alive it 
is constantly changing—now being suf- 
fused with red, fading suddenly to yellow, 
then purple, and an array of tints follow- 
ing one another in quick succession, mak- 
ing it a most interesting object. 

That this power is used as a defense 
there can be but little doubt, as when the 
squid is swimming or poising over sandy 
bottom its color is white. Let the same 
animal now dart forward by the action of 
the jet of water from its siphon, and 
hover over a patch of weed, and the spec- 
tral form grows darker, soon merging 
into the prevailing tint of its environment, 
and disappearing from the view of a 
possible enemy. 

In this instance and many others the 
disguise is not premeditated or especially 
designed, the result being the effect of 
certain colors upon the nerves which 
reach the color-cells, causing them to 
retract or expand at will. 

Many of the simplest animals have re- 
markable devices to aid in their protection. 
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Thus, one of the marine worms burrows 
in the ground, forming a long smooth tun- 
nel several inches into the mud. The 
entrance of the home is in the form of a 
chimney, built up of delicate pieces of 
cotal and glued together so that a perfect 
piece of masonry is the result. The en- 
trance at the top of the chimney would 
easily attract attention, but over this the 
worm arranges a door, by selecting a bit 
of marine weed about an inch and a half 
in iength. This it glues to the entrance 
so that the tip falls over and covers it, 
having the appearance of being the con- 
tinuation of a plant. At night this very 
clever builder and dissembler comes out 
of its den, lifts the trap-door, and glides 
to the surface, where it swims about, mak- 
ing a marvelous display, as it possesses, 
with others, the power of emitting a vivid 
light, and gleams in the water like a gem 
or mimic electriclight. Returning, it lifts 
the cunningly devised door and glides in. 
So cleverly arranged are these doors, and 
so marked is the resemblance of the whole 
nest to a leaf, that the sharpest-eyed col- 
lector often passes them by. 

The sea-anemones which line many a 
pool—the animal flowers of the sea—fre- 
quently cover themselves with stones and 
shells until they look as though a mosaic 
had been built upon their sides, the pres- 
ence of the gorgeous, flower-like animal 
being unsuspected. 

The instinct to disguise their homes is 
pronounced among certain spiders. Some 
form burrows, covering the hoje with a 
trap-door which opens and shuts witha 
perfect adjustment. To render conceal- 
ment perfect, the spider collects small 
plants and mosses, which he deposits 
upon the newly formed door until it re- 
sembles the immediate surroundings and 
is lost to view. When the spider ascends 
and pushes the trap up, the miniature 
forest upon it is seen to rise into the air 
in a manner surprising to the observer 
who does not suspect the cause. 

Nature comes to the rescue of a multi- 
tude of animals which are practically 
defenseless, enabling them to assume 
disguises that are remarkably effective in 
concealing them from their enemies. 
This is true of the so-called pelagic ant 
mals which drift about in the gulfweed 
that forms the Sargasso Sea. The sar 
gassum is supported by innumerable 
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bubbles, and constitutes the home of 
many singular creatures—all protected by 
some device of nature. Following a sug- 
gestion of evolution, we may imagine this 
weed peopled ages ago by crabs, fishes, 
and shells of all colors, affording sharp 
contrasts. Birds in flying over the weed 
naturally saw those which were the most 
conspicuous, and devoured them; the 
others not so noticeable escaping. This 
process of weeding out the animals which 
were especially noticeable must in ages 
have produced a colony of inconspicuous 
creatures as the result of the escape of 
those which resembled the weed. Be 
this as it may, the animals of to-day in 
the sargassum resemble it so closely that 
it requires the closest search to discover 
them. 

The most remarkable protection is 
afforded some of the shell-less mollusks 
which crawl over the weed. They are of 
the exact tint of the sargassum—a deiicate 
olive green ; besides which they are cov- 
ered with tentacles or barbels of flesh 
which make them perfect mimics of the 
weed. These interesting creatures cling 
to the fronds of the sargassum, and are, 
apparently, a portion of it, defying the 
most active enemies. 

Several kinds of fish find equal protec- 
tion in the weed mass; one in particular, 
the antennarias, a very flat fish, about 
three or four inches in length, which is 
found lying prone upon the weed so near 
the surface that when it raises its tail it 
is elevated above the water. Nature has 
painted this curious little creature the 
exact tint of the weed, often giving it a 
marbled color in several shades of green, 
so that it offers little or no contrast. To 
supplement this protection, the outline of 
the fish is apparently distorted in a re- 
markable way, cut up into branches and 
barbels, so that the impression is con- 
veyed that plants or bits of weed are 
growing upon it. So perfect is this de- 
vice of nature that the writer? in looking 
for this fish, has failed to see it at a dis- 
tance of but a foot, only discovering the 
_—— when it moved or raised its 
tail. 

Myriads of crabs and their allies roam 
through this floating forest, all en masque, 
following closely the tint or hue of the 
prevailing weed. Some are dotted with 
white, thus imitating the white incrusting 
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bryozoons which cover the weed in deli- 
cate patches. 

So the entire range of pelagic animals 
might be followed. The purple ianthina 
finds protection in its color on the open 
sea. The delicate fishes found beneath 
jellyfishes imitate the tentacular parts of 
their host in pink and white, while the 
fishes beneath the physalia are of the same 
tint of purple as the deadly tentacles. 

Equally interesting, suggesting the 
boundless resources of nature, are the 
animals which decorate themselves; as 
the crabs, one of which, commonly called 
the stone-crab, is always found bearing a 
miniature forest upon its back, becoming 
in this way, to all intents and purposes, 
one of the stones among which it lives. 
That this is not an accident the writer has 
ascertained by cleaning the back of one of 
these crabs and placing it in an aquarium, 
where it at once manifested its uneasiness 
and began to redecorate its back. This 
was accomplished by snipping off bits of 
weed with the large biting claw, pressing 
the severed portion to the mouth, where it 
obtained some glutinous secretion, then 
raising it over the back and placing it 
upon the shell, where it remained, and ulti- 
mately grew. In two or three hours one 
of these crabs fairly covered itself with a 
mimic forest, and seemed gradually to 
disappear from view among the rocks. 
The hermit-crabs, especially those in deep 
water, often secure a disguise by permit- 
ting a sponge to cover the shell. In one 
instance observed by the writer the shell 
had disappeared entirely beneath a mass 
of sponge, at one side of which the claws 
of the crab were seen when it moved 
along carrying its strange burden. 


@ 


If you really have a sounder religious experi- 
ence than your neighbor, the way to show it is by 
leading a better life— American Friend. 


The shortness of life is bound up with its full- 
ness. It is to him who is most active, always 
thinking, feeling, working, caring for people and 
for things, that life seems short. Strip a life 
empty, and it will seem long enough.—PAz’/:ps 
Brooks. 


Mother of marvels, mysterious and tender Na- 
ture, why do we not live more in thee? We are 
too busy, too encumbered, too much occupied, 
too active! The one thing needful is to throw 
off all one’s load of cares, of preocupation, of 
pedantry, and to become again young, simple, 
childlike, living happily and gratefully in the pres- 
ent hour.—A mied. 
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Two Powerful Novels? 


The present year has not been prolific in fic- 
tion of the first order. With the exception of 
Mrs. Steel’s “On the Face of the Waters,” Mr. 
Allen’s “ The Choir Invisible,” and (perhaps) Mr. 
Du Maurier’s “ The Martian,” it would be hard 
to name novels which any large body of cri‘ical 
readers would so class. Now, however, come 
forth in a single week two stories—one of Eng- 
lish, the other of American authorship—which 
must be universally recognized as of prime inter- 
est. Mr. Hall Caine’s “Christian” and Miss 
Wilkins’s “ Jerome” are quite unlike in subject 
and style, but they have this in common, that 
each will be read by practically the whole Eng- 
lish-reading world of novel-lovers, for Miss Wil- 
kins's vogue in England is as great as is Mr. 
Caine’s popularity in America. 

Mr. Caine has, it is understood, put his main 
work for the last three years upon this book. He 
tells us that he has striven to make it a thorough 
study of social conditions in London, and of the 
efforts to do good among the distressed and op- 
pressed. He has succeeded in giving many vivid 
impressions of scenes of vice, poverty, and suf- 
fering, each conveyed by means of a few quick, 
sharp touches of realistic art. He has studied 
the gilded vice of the clubs, and the sordid and 
repellent vice of the East End. But all this Mr. 
Gissing and Mr. Moore and others have done as 
faithfully ; what Mr. Caine has added is a feeling 
of the burning sense of shame that such things 
should be, of the personal responsibility of each 
individual for the sin, of the absolute need of real 
Christian brotherhood. When the author comes 
to describe the existing attempts to carry out this 
brotherhood —the se:tlements, clubs, sisterhoods, 
schools, and the like—his account 1s slight and 
incidental, and the reader does not quite feel that 
the aim defined in the author’s not: at the end 
has been altogether fulfilled. 

It would, indeed, be strange if every side of 
this great subject were equally developed and the 
novel still remain a novel. Mr. Caine is here, 
as in his former works, first and foremost a stu- 
dent of human passion and a creator of individ- 
ual characters. The play of temperament and 
tendency upon lifz always exercises his highest 
powers. His best creations here are not types, but 
persons. Even though he tells us that he means 
to present “types of mind and character, of creed 
and culture, of social effort and religious pur- 
pose,” he succeeds best when he clings least 
closely to the text. His John Storm is not a 


1 The Christian. By Hall Caine. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

Jerome, a Poor Man. By Mary E. Wilkins. Har- 
per & — New York. $1.50. 
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typical Christian, nor a typical worker among 
the London slums, nor a typical priest—he is 
just John Storm, a man of immense earnestness, 
eager love for mankind, strong in faith but often 
weak in judgment, rendered the more human 
because his love for Glory Quayle is ineradi- 
cable and at bottom the ruling passion of his 
heart. In the end the conflict within him, and 
the weight of others’ sins constantly oppressing 
him, make John Storm mystically fanatical and 
ata supreme moment really insane. For Gloria 
Quayle, too, we care all the more because she is 
not a type, but a live, witty, bril.iant Manx girl, 
who frankly loves the world and the vanities 
thereof, and does not leap with joy at the oppor 
tunity to become a missionary to lepers or a 
slum-worker. At heart she is pure and un- 
selfish, and while we wonder that Mr. Caine 
can make her so facile in accepting the com- 
panionship of persons like Sir Robert Ure, 
whom she knows to be in every way base, we 
still feel that Glory is as true to life as if George 
Eliot had drawn her. So, too, with the delight- 
ful Mrs. Callender and other minor characters. 
In short, Mr. Caine is essentially a novelist, and 
it is just because his art is paramount that such 
a book as this has the power to set people think- 
ing, and, we hope, to stir their blood so as to 
make them attack in earnest the problems which 
here serve as background for living actors.® Of 
Mr. Caine’s power as a writer, of his skill in 
handling dramatic situations, of his art in holding 
and raising the reader’s interest, we have often 
spoken. As always, he is intense to the point of 
feverishness ; and his humor is, here again as in 
his other novels, skillfully used as a relief to the 
strain of that intensity upon the reader’s mind. 
Miss Wilkins’s “ Jerome, a Poor Man” seems 
to us to make a very distinct and posiiive advance 
in her literary work. There has always been a 
little hardness in the realism of her. stories of 
New England life. “ Pembroke” and “ Jane 
Field,” as well as the many familiar short stories, | 
are true, absolutely true. They have character, 
humor, originality ; they have deserved all their 
great popularity to the full; and yet they have 
lacked an indefinable something. “ Madelon” 
was an expemiment, and, on the whole, an unsuc- 
cessful experiment. In “ Jerome” at last we 
have, with all the merits of Miss Wilkins’s earlier 
work, the indefinable something added. And it 
is the charm and grace of a simple, sweet love- 
story. Lucina is an altogether dainty and maid- 
enly creaticn, as true to one New England type 
as is Jerome to another. The story is a slight 
one, and the plot is not at the end worked out | 
with great skill, though we are sure that in this 
case all readers will prefer a happy and inartistic 
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ending to one painful and realistic. Jerome 
himself is as strong a character as Miss Wilkins 
ever drew—sensitive, self-reliant, proud, reserved 


because resentful of patronage, ambitious yet 
ready to sacrifice a fortune rather than to break 
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them. But this was substantially Ilume’s 
thought, as hit off in his proposed epitaph : 
Within this circular Idea, 
Called vulgarly a tomb, 
The impressions and ideas rest, 
Which constituted Hume. 


nong @ apromise. Such a boy, thrown early upon his 

he is} own resources and made the responsible head of “If,” says Professor Seth, “in deference to a 
ness, a poor family upon a run-down New England uasi-Kantian theory of Knowledge, the Self, or 
often ff farm, presents under Miss Wilkins’s skillful hand Subject, is apparently retained, this seeming dif- 
iman a fascinating study of character and race traits. ference from Hume is only skin-deep. For, as 
radi- The contrast between Jerome and Lucina is Miinsterberg tells us twice over, ‘the subject in 
f his} emphasized cleverly and constantly. The pic- question is entirely impersonal.’” This sheer 
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tures of New England village life are as keen and 
photograph-like as all the author’s work in this 
direction. It cannot be doubted that this novel 
will add to the author’s fame, and that it will 








automatism of a physiological mechanism is the 
sum of the new psychology; in Lange’s words, 
accepted by its exponents, it is “ psychology with- 
out a soul.” 

























































she is please many thousands of readers. And yet, inconsequently enough, Miinsterberg 


¢ girl, admits that there is an aspect of sensation to 
nities which there is no material counterpart, viz., “a 
ppor- The * New” Psychology I tone of feeling,” something emotional. Here we 
or a come on the track of reality. This tone or tinge 


Professor Seth has done a timely work of criti- 
cism upon some of the more significant contribu- 
tions to philosophy which have come forward 
during the last six years. He deals with the 
fundamental problems of thought in an incisive 
and luminous way. Ilis title is that of his open- 
ing essay, a critique of Professor Huxley’s view of 
Nature and Man as given in his Romanes Lec- 
ture on “ Evolution and Ethics.” Following this 
is his Inaugural Lecture before the University 
upon “ The Present Position of the Philosophical 
Sciences.” Perhaps we shall best serve our 
author and our readers by dwelling mainly on his 
third essay, a critique of ‘‘ The ‘ New’ Psychology 
and Automatism.” 

Professor Miinsterberg, of Freiburg, whose brill- 
iant work in psychological researches at Harvard 
has elicited the enthusiasm of advanced students 

: there, is the leading exponent of the views 
as in Sara 
1o the  ‘Titicised by Professor Seth. Miinsterberg says: 
wr “A theory of the soul does justice to the whole 
field of psychological phenomena if it assumes, 
as the only function of the soul, sensation char- 
acterized by quality, intensity, and tone of feeling ; 
a definite group of sensations we call will.” But 
the soul thus nominally recognized is, in Miin- 
sterberg’s account, no real subject of these sensa- 
tions ; the sensations are all the soul there is; there 
is no unity of consciousness; there is complex 
physiological machinery, but no motor force. 
We are told the machinery is self-acting; but a 
really self-acting machine is not a machine. The 
motor force that Miinsterberg has to find some- 
where he suggests may be what Schopenhauer 
conceives as unitary, unconscious Will. But in 
his living person ideas come and go; an endless 
train of happenings, driven by a Schopenhauerian 
dynamo in the background, moves on; there is 
nothing but phenomena, no real spectator of 
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of feeling is the experience of a living subject, 
and to objectify the subjective as such is impossi- 
ble; material counterpart there can be none. 
Strictly speaking, what we know, as distinct 
from what we feel, is always objective; there is 
some note of foreignness in it; it “is always some- 
thing different from ourselves,” or at least from 
ourselves at the time of knowing. When we re- 
call as an object of knowledge a past state of 
feeling, it is a sort of post-mortem examination. 
The nerve of present reality is in the activity of 
feeling which courses through the cognitive act as 
the ¢criving power of life. Thus it is in feeling, 
not in knowing, that the conscious self realizes its 
own existence as a unity, with its own specific 
individuality distinguishing it from its fellows. 

This, then, is the way out of the skepticism 
which ensues upon identifying knowing with 
being. Tne primal reality of being is not that 
I know, or, as Descartes put it, that I think. 
What I know or think may be an illusion, and 
the thinker, as distinguished from his physiologi- 
cal mechanism, may be likewise an illusion. It 
is rather that I am acting in the living present 
with an endin view, as drawn one way or another 
by living feeling. About this there can be no 
illusion. 

The new psychology, however, has done much 
for science, as distinct from the philosophy whose 
office it is to pronounce upon the achievements 
of science. Our mental life is physiologically 
conditioned. These conditions have been labori- 
ously investigated, both the normal and the ab- 
normal. Brain functions have been localized, 
the phenomena of nerve-action and reaction ex- 
amined in the minutest detail, with a patience 
that has accumulated a treasury of physiological 
facts. For all this Professor Seth bestows un- 
stinted praise. His just criticism is that upon 
all this wealth of new material there has simply 
been rebuilt Hume’s old theory, with a supple- 
ment from Schopenhauer. Because in all the 
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living mechanism science discovers only actions, 
but no actor, it says there is no actor, no psycho- 
logical reality, such as a mind, or spirit, or individ- 
ual will that acts. This resurrection of a theory 
often slain by philosophy upon the basis of some 
fresh discoveries in the nervous mechanism re- 
minds us of the Homeric fable that when Ulysses 
had given the ghosts of the slain heroes some 
fresh blood to drink, they revived enough to 
speak to him as of old. 

The remaining essays deal with “A New 
Theory of the Absolute,” by Mr. F. H. Bradley, 
of Merton College, Oxford, and “ Mr. Balfour and 
his Critics.” We have space only for the briefest 
reference to the latter, which will be attractive to 
those who have read the “ Foundations of Belief ”’ 
and discrepant criticisms thereon. The majority 
of the critics, as Professor Seth thinks, have not 
caught the true perspective of the argument. 
Mr. Balfour seems to him to have accomplished 
“a remarkable feat ” in working from a different 
starting-point, and largely by a different route, 
but after the transcendental method of Kant, to 
conclusions in accord with those of Kant’s idealis- 
tic successors, Hegel especially. ‘“ What distin- 
guishes all three alike is the unwavering human- 
ism of their point of view, as opposed to the 
naturalism of those who would crush the spirit of 
man by thrusting upon it the immensities of phys- 
ical nature, of infinite space and endless time.” 
This is also the characteristic note of Professor 
Seth. His contention throughout these essays is 
that “man as rational, and in virtue of self- 
conscious reason the free shaper of his own 
destiny, furnishes us with our only, indefeasible 
standard of value, and our clearest light as to the 
nature of the divine.” 


The Place of Death in Evolution! 


Dr. Newman Smyth furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of the power of growth in the ministry, 
which unhappily furnishes so many illustrations 
of arrested development. Some of our readers 
will remember when he first appeared before the 
public, as, we believe, a Presbyterian minister in 
the West, under suspicion, if not under positive 
charges, of heresy, because he ventured to see “ old 
faiths in a new light.” He has since that time 
carried on a quietly successful work as pastor and 
preacher in one of the literary and scholarly 
centers of the Nation, has vivified an ancient 
church, which under his inspiring leadership has 
proved how possible it is for a wise minister to 
respect the spiritual conservatism of a conserva- 
tive church and yet lead it steadily along in the 
movement of advancing thought. He has not, 
however, confined his ministry to his parish. His 
teaching has gone beyond the confines of either 
his city or his denomination. Never seeking, 


1The Place of Death in Evolution. By Newman 
Smyth, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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rather we should say avoiding, publicity, he is 
yet recognized throughout the universal Church in 
America as a leader of religious thought. But in 
all his work we do not think he has either dealt 
with a more difficult problem, or dealt with it in 
a spirit at once more profound, more radical, and 
more re-creative, than in this volume. It is based 
upon an assumption of the truth of evolution as 
a theory of spiritual as well as of physical life. It 
undertakes to show that in the light of evolution 
the indications of science point to immortality, 
that death is indeed not the end but rather the 
beginning of life, its precursor and prophet. 
“ Deaih breaks up the crust of nature, so that the 
germinant life may spring up and grow into the 
light.” “ We owe our human birth to death in 
naturé.” 

Dr. Smyth’s volume, however, really covers a 
wider range than its titleindicates. He considers 
the place of suffering in a beneficently ordered uni- 
verse, and considers it from the scientific as well 
as the philosophical and the Christian point of 
view. The notes and the appendix afford cumu- 
lative evidence of the wide range of scientific study 
which Dr. Smyth had pursued before the thought 
of this volume ripened and the volume itself was 
given to the press. And the book itself affords 
an admirable illustration of the reconciliation of 
science and religion, because its author is one of 
the few harbingers who give promise of the day 
when it will no longer be considered sufficient to 
say of a scientist or a philosopher, contempt- 
uously, that he is a poet, as though vision were 
inconsistent with observation, as though the 
truest philosopher were not always a poet, and 
the truest scientist also a man both of imagination 
and of feeling. 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending August 7. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 


NOVELS ANID TALES 


The Touchstone of Life, by Ella MacMahon, is 
a melodramatic story of a commonplace type, 
but more than ordinarily interesting. Its hero is 
an English earl’s illegitimate son, who has in- 
herited none but chivalric qualities, and whose 
fate itis to be perpetually in conflict with his 
half-brother, the heir to the title. As novel- 
readers—even American novel-readers—seem to 
like nothing better than that the number of the 
English nobility should be as extended in fiction 
as the number of the working people is in real 
life, there is no reason,.aside from the illustrations, 
why this book should not be widely read. (Fred 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 

Mr. S. Levett-Yeats, in his novel called Zhe 
Chevalier d’ Auriac, challenges comparison with 
Mr. Stanley Weyman by choosing as his subject 
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a period in French history upon which the latter 
novelist loves to dwell, and by closely follow- 
ing Mr. Weyman’s methods of construction and 
of dealing with characters. We do not mean to 
intimate that the present author is guilty of any 
improper use of his model ; on the contrary, we 
mention the fact as making more notable the 
really high degree of excellence this novel pos- 
sesses in a field already so well occupied by 
another writer. The story is Jaid just before the 
assassination of Henry of Navarre; the plot is 
concerned with war, intrigue, and love, and is 
admirably handled. The historical setting is fairly 
good, although the author jauntily disowns any 
very careful study of the period, and admits having 
been guilty of some anachronisms. As a story 
of adventure, pure and simple, after the type 
originally seen in Dumas’s “ Three Musketeers,” 
the book is worthy of high praise. (Longmans, 
Green & Co, New York.) 

Camp and Lamp is a collection of tales, 
sketches, and poems by Samuel M. Baylis. Many 
of these deal w'th Canadian outdoor sports, and 
here we find the most interesting pages. Of the 
poems we cannot speak in praise. (William 
Drysdale & Co., Montreal.) 

Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor, by Mrs. Alexander 
(The J. B. Lippincott Company, Pniladelphia), is 
ashort, unwholesome story. A boy friend, on his 
return from India, becomes the unrecognized 
lover of the wife of a wealthy man who keeps his 
wife a pauper. She pawns her jewels to secure 
money to help aninva'id sister. An invitation to 
the Lord Mayor's ball, to which her husband 
would expect her to wear all her jewels, makes 
discovery of what she had done seem certain. 
The secret lover is appealed to, lends two hun- 
dred pounds, a mere trifle to him, and the jewels 
are redeemed. The superficial thinker would 
call the book moral. It is immoral, for its teach- 
ings are false. 

LITERATURE 

The small volumes, clear type, and pleasing 
outward appearance of the new six-volume edi- 
tion of Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson will 
commend it to all readers. The first volume is 
just issued by the Macmillan Company, New 
York, who send us also in much the same form 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 

In the Track of the Bookworm, by Mr. Irving 
Browne, has been issued in unique and beautiful 
form by Mr. Elbert Hubbard, at the Roycroft 
Printing Shop, East Aurora, N.Y. Book-collect- 
ors and book-makers as well as book-readers will 
be interested in the appearance of this charming 
volume. Mr. Browne’s “thoughts, fancies, and 
gentle gibes on Collecting and Collectors ” ought 
to be appreciated by bookworms both of high 
and low degree; amid much whimsicality they 
may read of books, their size, binding, print, and 
paper, of illustration and book-plates, of booksell- 
ers and auctioneers, and of the arrangement and 

companionship of books. 
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RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


A notable volume in “The Modern Reader’s 
Bible” is Daniel and the Minor Prophets. . (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) This series 
is of increasing service to all Bible readers and 
Bible students in presenting the Sacred Scriptures 
in modern literary form. The Scriptures in- 
cluded in this volume, as Dr. Moulton says in 
his introduction, are “minor” only in length ; 
for the rest, it is doubtful if any collection of 
miscellaneous literature has ever brought to- 
gether so many writers of such surpassing 
interest. 

Mr. H. G. Archer, organist of the First Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa. and the Rev. L. V. Reed, 
pastor of Emanuel Church, Allegheny, Pa., 
have edited an interesting Psalter and Canticles, 
pointed for chanting to the Gregorian psalm- 
tones, with a plain-song setting for the order of 
matins and vespers, with accompanying harmo- 
nies and tables ofjproper psalms. The book has 
been prepared for the use of evangelical Lutheran 
congregations. It will lead towards a better 
understanding of the musical treasures of the 
early Church ; forall Christians, Lutherans or not, 
will probably agree that Gregorian music is gen- 
uinely devotional and elevating. In his intro- 
duction to the work the Rev. Dr. Geissinger says : 
“With the restoration of a pure liturgical service 
there has been awakened a deep desire for the 
restoration of a pure style of church music.” We 


hail the appearance of this volume as being in 
the line of true churchly development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


A series of lectures on penmanship, profusely 
illustrated, designed to teach the theory and prac- 
tice of penmanship to large classes, has been 
written and illustrated by Henry W. Ellsworth, 
and published by the Ellsworth Company, of 
New York. Just now, when vertical writing is 
advocated by so many experts on education, this 
book has peculiar interest. The author was for 
many years a teacher of penmanship in the public 
schools and in business colleges. 

The American Book Company, New York, has 
just published a practical elementary book on 
Physics, by Charles L. Harrington, M.A. The 
book is designed for experiment, and the noting 
of results by the students. It is arranged to give 
two hours a week for a period of forty weeks. 
The text and experiment are based on the require- 
ments for admission to Harvard and Columbia 
Universities. 

A Study of English Words, by Jessie Macmil- 
lan Anderson (The American Book Company, 
New York),is a capital summary of important 
facts relating to our language. The work is 
adapted to young and old readers, and it is 
claimed to be the first effort to embody in an 
elementary school-book the latest discoveries of 
students concerning the English tongue. This 
“ study” is a stepping-stone from grammar to 
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rhetoric. Its plan is simple, and this simplicity 
ought to result in a correspondingly clear dis- 
crimination among its readers in the use of 
words. 


Literary Notes 


—A new biography of Charles Dickens is 
announced. It is being prepared by Mr. George 
Gissing. 

—Munsey’s Magazine” is to appear in Eng- 
land, and it is said that there will be fifty pages 
devoted entirely to English matter in the foreign 
edition. 


—The interesting announcement is made that 
Captain Mahan will write a summary of naval 
history for the use of schools and colleges. It 
will be a welcome volume. 


—Another fragment of the celebrated Parian 
Chronicle has been found at Paros. The frag- 
ment includes the period of Alexander and the 
Diadochi, 336 to 299 B.c., with a chronology of 
those years. 


—The last book published by the novelist 
Herr Paul Heyse is a collection of short stories 
entitled “ Das Rathsel des Lebens und andere 
Novellen ”—analyses of those pitiable persons who 
possess the desire but not the will to succeed. 


—Mr. S. R. Crockett, he of the “ Stickit Min- 
ister,” is a Scotch giant, six feet five inches tall. 
He is a great user of the typewriter; he writes 
himself, and is said to turn out fifteen thousand 
words a day. It is rumored that his new story, 
now on the stocks, is to be largely autobiograph- 
ical. 


—The publishers of “ Congregationalists in 
America,” which was reviewed in our last issue, 
call our attention to the fact that certain errors 
pointed out by The Outlook are corrected on 
page xxxi. of the book. Its priceis $2. (Con- 
gregational and Sunday-School Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


—The granite cross, over thirty feet high, which 
has been reared on the summit of Freshwater 
Down, Isle of Wight, to the memory of Tenny- 
son, was unveiled on August 6 by the Dean of 
Westminster. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
offered a prayer. The cost of the memorial was 
met with a fund subscribed by English and 
American friends and admirers of Lord Tenny- 
son. 


—A dispatch to the London “ Daily Mail ” from 
Vienna reports that the Bulgarian poet, M. Con- 
stantinoff, has been assassinated. It appears 
that he was making a political tour with his 
friend Dr. Takeff, who is a strong opponent of 
the present Cabinet and of the Government of 
Prince Ferdinand. According to the dispatch, 
the Bulgarian authorities gave orders for the as- 
sassination of Takeff, and the miscreants who 
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were hired to carry out the instructions mistook 
the poet for their intended victim. 


—Mr. Gladstone has sent the following ac. 
knowledgment of the receipt of a copy of Gen. 
eral James Grant Wilson’s “General Grant’ in 
Appletons’ Great Commander Series: “I thank 
you for the welcome gift of your most interesting 
life of General Grant. America is a happy coun. 
try if she can produce even a few men worthy to 
be named as approaching to the excellence of 
Washington.” The reference is to a comparison 
drawn by the author between Grant and Wash- 
ington. 

—The other day “ Anthony Hope” (Mr. An- 
thony Hope Hawkins) was asked if he would 
write a book about his impressions of America 
after his coming visit. He replied: “I shall be 
there too long to write my impressions. I under- 
stand that no traveler ever writes a book who 
stays in a country more than a week, and I shall 
be in America three months at least.” Mr. Ilaw- 
kins has already left for the United States, and 
while here will be Major Pond’s captive, his 
“ own particular ‘ prisoner of Zenda.’” 


—lIn a recent number of “ Harper’s Weekly” 
Mr. Howells uses this forceful language conc+m- 
ing Byron: 

His birth, his place, his experience, bred in him a 
youthful egotism which he never could put from him in 
his relations with others. Hewas not a judge of men 
or books, and his rash and coarse estimate of Keats was 
ot the same quality as his estimate of Hunt. The text- 
ure of his strenuous mind was loose and rough; his § 
work, except in rare and fortunate moments, had de 
fects such as mark that of no other eminent poet ; in his 
most magnificent passages he had touches of astonish- 
ing cheapness; he wore stage jewelry over his cloth of 
gold. But he had bursts of true feeling amid his taw- 
driest declamation, and he gave proofs of real thinking 
in conditions which were alien even to any appearance 
of thinking. 


Books Received 


For the week ending August 6 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Harrington, Charles L., M.A. ” Physics for Grammar 
Schools. 50 cts. 
Anderson, Jessie Macmillan. A Study of English 
Words. 40 cts. 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., NEW YORK 
The Psalter and Canticles, Pointed for ‘Chanting to the 
Gregorian Psalm ‘l'ones, for the use of Evangelical 
Lutheran Con regations. Edited by ad G. 
Archer and the Rev. Luther D. Reed. $1.25 
WM. DRYSDALE & CO., MONTREAL 
Baylis, Samuel Matthewson. Camp and Lamp. $1.25. 
THE ELLSWORTH CO., NEW YORK 
Ellsworth, Henry W. Illustrated Lessons and Lectures 
on Penmanship. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, PHILADELPHIA 
Alexander, Mrs. Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. 75 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Y eats, S. Levett. The Chevalier d’ Auriac. $1.25. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
— Richard G., Edited by. Daniel and the Minor 
hets. (The “Modern eader’s Bible) 5 cts. 
Boswell, James The Life of Samuel Johnson. Vol. I. 


stamina Richard Brinsley. (Edited by G. A. Aitken.) 

The School for Scandal. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 

MacMahon, Ella. The Touchstone of Life, 75 cts. 
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A Great Service in St. Paul’s 
[Editorial Correspondence] 


The great Cathedral which stands in the heart 
of the busiest city in the world has seen many 
impressive services, but none more beautiful in 
its way or more significant than that which 
marked the close of the Lambeth Conference. 
It fell on the morning of the first Monday of 
August—the holiday par éminence of the London 
workers in every trade and profession. On any one 
of the four Bank Holidays London wears a festive 
aspect; but on the midsummer holiday its vast 
population streams into the country through 
a hundred avenues of egress. On this August 
day the sky was clear and soft, and the streets 
were crowded with people with thin faces set 
toward the parks and the suburbs. The dome of 
St. Paul’s, which dominates the city from so 
many points of view, rose against the blue heaven 
with that spacious lightness which makes it one of 
the great achievements of architecture. 

Under its noble arch, flooded with sunlight, a 
vast congregation assembled before two o’clock ; 
although there was room to spare in the immen- 
sity of that interior. At twoo’clock the first notes 
of the organ made one aware that the hand of 
Sir George Martin was on the keys, and that the 
musical resources of the great choir would be 
fully disclosed. If one cared for nothing else, 
the handling of the organ at the Abbey by Dr. 
Bridge, at the Temple Church by Dr. Gilbert, 
and at St. Paul’s by Sir George Martin would 
amply repay the music-loving American for the 
discomforts of the Northern Atlantic. It is 
doubtful it church music is heard anywhere, out- 
side the Roman Church, to better advantage than 
in St. Paul’s. Westminster Abbey has a peculiar 
quality which imparts such depth and richness of 
tone that the great structure becomes for the 
time being a part of the organ itself; but at St. 
Paul’s the size of the choir gives the singing a 
volume not to be matched elsewhere—a volume 
which floods the cathedral with a cadenced sea of 
sound. 

To the sound of the organ the choir advanced 
up the aisle, singing as a processional : 

Blesséd city, heavenly Salem, 
Vision dear of peace and love, 

Who of living stones are builded 
In the height of heaven above, 

And, with angel hosts encircled, 
As a bride dost earthward move. 

After the choir came the members of the Ca- 
thdral chapter; then representatives of the two 
Houses of Convocation; then the long line of 
Bishops, nearly two hundred in number, English, 
American, and Colonial; the American Bishops 
tasily distinguished by their black robes amid 
the scarlet robes of the English Bishops. The 
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long procession, brilliant with college hoods, 
moved slowly towards the choir, the congregation 
standing many minutes before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with the Archbishop of York on his 
right and the Bishop of London on his left, 
passed to their places between the ranks of as- 
sembled Bishops. 

The choir of St. Paul’s was certainly never 
more splendid than at this moment, when its rich 
decoration was supplemented by the great throng 
of clergy in white and scarlet in the stalls. The 
Communion was celebrated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
and the Bishop of London. The venerable and 
benignant face of Bishop Whipple, upon which 
the devotion of a long and noble life has left its 
record, fitly represented, in that historic place 
and moment, the trials and aspirations of the 
great new world beyond the sea. The service 
was impressively simple and dignified, utterly de- 
void of that over-claboration of ritual which in 
more pretentious places often belittles the maj- 
esty of the great truths which it strives to sym- 
bolize; but it had, for that very reason, a touch 
of splendor. The scene when the Archbishops 
of England, Ireland, Ontario, and Rupert’s Land, 
with the Metropoliians, stood before the beauti- 
ful altar, the sunlight striking down on their scarlet 
robes, will not be forgotten by those who saw it. 

The sermon by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was notably simple, direct, and spiritual. As Dr. 
Temple stood in the pulpit facing a congregation 
of Bishops in the choir, and a vaster congrega- 
tion in the nave, the mind went back to the old 
days when “Essays and Reviews” first saw the 
light, and a mighty tumult arose about the con- 
tributors to that much-discussed volume. On 
this day, in the splendor of the great Metropol- 
itan Cathedral, with Bishops from the whole 
English-speaking world before him, one of the 
most violently abused of those writers was 
speaking as the ecclesiastical head of the Eng- 
lish Church! There wasa sermon in that simple 
fact—a sermon preached in every generation, 
mainly to the clergy, but which a certain type of 
clergyman seems never able to understand. 

Dr. Temple is not an agreeable speaker; his 
voice is powerful, but harsh and unmusical; his 
manner is forcible, but awkward. He is an old 
man and almost blind, but he speaks with au- 
thority, energy, and earnestness. There is no 
sign of failing power in him. The sermon might 
be spoken in any place of worship, so direct, sim- 
ple, and Scriptural is it. Its closing words will be 
read with especial interest : 

My brothers, we have lately come together and we are 


about to part. We have come together with the desire 
to do our Master's service better. We have been think- 


ing of that service ; we have been consulting how best we 
may go on in the path that he has tracked — us; 
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and, now that we have done our work as wellas it is in 
the power of feeble beings like ourselves to do it, we are 
to part. What is it above all else that shall hold our 
hearts together? What isit that shall still make us feel, 
though parted by broad seas and vast extents of land, 
though our chance of hearing each other’s voices is far 
away, our seeing each other’s faces is no longer possible, 
and the intercourse between us is but a faint shadow of 
that which has penetrated our hearts and souls during 
the last month—what is it that shall still hold us to- 
gether? Will it not be that we shall endeavor to abide 
in Christ, and we know that he will abide inus? Will it 
not be that every man, when he thinks of any other, 
will feel “ he, too, is following the Master whom | am 
endeavoring to follow ; he, too, is endeavoring to live in 
that Lord to whom | endeavor to give my life; he, too, 
though far away, is under the dominion of that great 
thought that the Christian everywhere abides in Christ, 
and Christ abides in him.” When we think of each 
other in our separation, when we are endeavoring to do 
the duty that the Lord has given usto do, shall it not en- 
courage us to remember always that there were so many of 
us gathered together to speak of the things of Heaven and 
of the service ot the Lord? There were so many gathered 
together, they have gone away, and we are scattered over 
the face ot the earth, but the one spirit remains within 
their hearts and ours. We shall find a unity with them 
in the endeavor to abide in Christ, and they, we know, 
will firid a unity with us in the endeavor to abide in 
Christ. Allof us alike should feel through our hearts 
and souls that Christ abides in us, that we are not work- 
ing alone, that we have many and many a brother scat- 
tered far and wide whose heart is with us still, and each 
one will feel the support of all the rest, and each one 
will pray for the Lord’s abundant blessing on all those 
with whom he once joined in solemn conference. It is 
with this thought that I would desire to break up the 
assembly of Bishops of all our Communion; with this 
thought we go away pledged to endeavor to abide in 
Christ, certain of the great principle that Christ will 
abide in us. 

At the close of the service Sir George Martin’s 
magnificent Jubilee Te Deum was sung with a 
beauty of phrasing and a richness of tone quite 
beyond praise. The composition has a striking 
breadth of treatment, with passages of rare lyri- 
cal sweetness. This was for many present the 
climax of the ceremonial. The great church was 
streaming with hght, dusky splendor hid itself 
in the dome, the choir was radiant with color 
and the great hymn rose and fell through the 
long reaches of the Cathedral like a jubilant sea 
of worshipful sound. There were many, doubtless, 
to whom in that moment there came also a 
vision of that reunion of Christendom which shall 
bring the ends of the earth into the fellowship of 
one worship and one service. H. W. M. 

London, 


Shall the Missions be Crippled ? 


In common with other religious and philan- 
thropic agencies, the American Board has been 
seriously hampered in its work by the falling off 
of funds consequent on the long-prevailing busi- 


ness depression. A point has now been reached 
where relief must be had at once unless actual 
disaster is to befall missionary endeavor in for- 
eign lands. The Prudential Committee has ac- 
cordingly issued an appeal of great urgency. This 
appeal says: 

The gradual falling off in receipts for the first nine 
months of the year has been a keen disappointment, but 
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the uplift in June gave the hope of a turn in the tide 
Instead of the continued increase, the donations from 
churches and individuals for July are nearly $17,100 les 
than in July 18%, thus creating a total loss of about $65. 
000. Every effort has been made during the year, evento 
crippling of the missions, to reduce expenditures to the 
probable income. The Committee could not have antici. 
pated such a decrease in revenue as it is now compelled to 
face. Unless help comes at once the result must bea 
burdensome debt at home, as well as a further crippling 
of the work abroad. 

The Spirit of God is working marvelously in many of 

our missions, but the financial supplies are not forthcom- 
ing. The churches, upon which responsibility rests, must 
know the facts. Thesituation calls for prayer and deep 
heart-searching on the part of the constituency of the 
Board. In the few remaining days there is time to 
change apparent disaster into inspiring success. Remit. 
tances received by September 6 will be entered into the 
accounts of this fiscal year. 
It thus appears that, with opportunities constantly 
widening in scope; with results commensurate 
with the hopes of all; with a splendid corps of 
workers eager to extend these results—with all this 
on the one hand, on the other there exists a pitiful 
pressure of debt and insufficient funds, which has 
already crippled missionary extension, and must 
still further cripple it in the future. Our rea?ers 
have often responded to such appeal in the past; 
there is now a pressing necessity for immediate 
and generous help. 


The Isles of Shoals Conference 

From time to time during recent years individ: 
ual members of the New England Congregational 
churches, Trinitarian and Unitarian, which were 
sundered in the early years of this century, have 
given expression to their desire that the schism 
might be healed—a desire not attended with much 
expectation. Of rather more significance than 
any previous expressions of this sort is the spe- 
cially arranged Conference recently held at the 
Isles of Shoals, where Drs. Moxom and W.E. 
Barton spoke for the Trinitarian Congregation- 
alists, and the Rev. Messrs. Batchelor and 
Chaney for the Unitarians. The addresses of all 
these brethren dwelt mainly on their common 
heritage and mutual agreement in the principles 
and traditions of Congregationalism. On the 
Unitarian side there was a frank admission that 
“our present differences are chiefly manifest in 
our thought and speech about Jesus.” With 
this, however, it was claimed that “ while our 
creeds differ, we are united by the essentials of 
faith, divided by the non-essentials. It is time 
for us to see how far we can work together in 
educational, philanthropic, social, and_ political 
lines.” On the Trinitarian side this was cordially 
assented to, without endeavor to state or to at 
tenuate the admitted differences. The utmost 
length of expression on this side was reached in 
a letter read from Dr. Munger, as follows: “! 
sympathize with the objects of your Conference, 
and rejoice in everything that brings our two 
bodies into closer relations. I feel sure that re 
union will come in time. It will not come a 
once, but time and change of opinion on each 









ide, and charity, will bring it about. It will not 






= be by capitulation, nor can it be effected by man- 
0 less pgement; it will come by development, and 
t $65, Mhecause we have grown toward each other.” The 





inaugural address of the late Professor Stearns 
t Bangor Seminary, some fifteen years ago, in its 
raternal reference to the history of the Unitarian 
hurches since the schism, marked a distinct 
uming-point in the attitude of the two bodies. 
ince then their former polemic attitude has 
been exchanged for a better mutual understand- 
ngina conciliatory spirit. ‘The issue of this tend- 
ncy, now more strongly marked than ever, is 



























































ime to (till uncertain, but is still hopeful. 
Remit- s 
— Good News from China 
stantly Advices received at Washington lately from 
surate (lt. Denby, the United States Minister to China, 
rps of gnnounce that recent demands of the United 
all this Mplates upon the Chinese Government are about 
pitiful fo be complied with, and that hereafter American 
ch has (ssionaries can enter into China with assurance 
| must pf protection. Mr. Denby, the dispatches say, 
earers cing under instructions from his Government, 
- past ; pas communicated to the Tsung-Li-Yamen a 
rediate Meemand that this decree be issued, and that Chi- 
ee Officials hereafter be punished when they fail 
protect the Americans. The Minister de- 
uanded that missionaries have the privilege of 
ndivid- gg as far into China as they wish; that they 
ational (ey be privileged to purchase lands, which privi- 
h were Wee? has been heretofore refused them, and that 
y, have he Governors of provinces be not only removed, 
schism pt adequately punished, for any disturbance 
h much qpeinst the missionaries in their territory. China 
. tn s answered previous demands of the United 
he spe lates for punishment to the officials when mis- 
at the e"aty property has been damaged by simply re- 
—W.E, ving them and sometimes paying a money 
sgation- iemnity. Assistant Secretary Adee, of the de- 
or and (gement, is reported to have said that he believes 
25 of all ype decree will soon be issued, and that in future 
common Missionaries will be comparatively safe even 
inciples ithe remote regions of the Chinese Empire. 
On the 
ion that Death of Bishop How 
rifest in MH} The Rt. Rev. William Walsham How, D.D., 
> With BBshop of Wakefield, who has just died, was not 
hile our fly a popular English prelate, but was the author 
ntials of (i well-liked theological and devotional books. 
is time Hmong them are: “ Plain Words,” four series ; 
ether in Practical Sermons,” “ Lent Lectures on Psalm 
political Hl,” “Daily Family Prayer for Churchmen,” 
cordially MB Pastor in Parochia,” “ Plain Words to Chil- 
yr to at ite,” The Parish Priest,” “ Cambridge Pastoral 
utmost éttures,” “ Words of Good Cheer,” and 
ached in Hffoems;” also a “Commentary on the Four 
ows: “I Bispels” and “ Holy Communion.” Dr. How’s 
iference, Mtatest claim on posterity, however, is his excel- 
our two mmce as a hymnologist. Few hymns express 
that re ie simply and directly the united voice of 
come at Hristendom than “ O Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” 









on each 
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or “For All the Saints who from their Labors 
Rest.” Dr. How’s latest work was his Jubilee 
Hymn, written at the Queen’s request and set to 
music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. One verse of this 
hymn was printed in The Outlook for June 26. 


A Catholic Parish House 


Last Sunday afternoona most interesting dedi- 
catory ceremony took place in Brooklyn. The 
day commemorated the fifty-third anniversary of 
the ordination of the Rev. Sylvester Malone, the 
rector of the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul (R. 
C.), and was honored by a wealthy parishioner by 
the laying of the corner-stone of a parish house that 
will cost $150,000. This is the first building of the 
kind to be erected in Brooklyn as an adjunct to 
the church work of a Roman Catholic parish. 
Father Malone, who has identified himself with 
the city in which he has spent so many years of 
his life, has felt the need of such a building to 
meet the new methods of church work, especially 
among the young. The building will be perfect of 
its kind. Baths, swimming-pool, library, class- 
rooms, rooms for the meetings of the religious 
societies connected with the parish, and a large 
audience-room capable of seating one thousand 
persons, are provided for in the plans. The 
building will be fireproof. It will be known as 
the Henry McCadden Memorial. 


Notes 


The International Council of Congregationalists for 
1899 1s to be held in Boston, and a sub-committee on pro- 
gramme, of which the Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., is 
chairman, has been appointed. An outline of subjects 
for discussion has been prepared, and they will include 
modern theology and sociology. with various Congrega- 
tional problems. 


Dr. Edwin A. Abbott. of London, whose recent book, 
“ The Spirit on the Waters,” while representing Chris- 
tianity as non-miraculous, inculcates the worship of 
Christ as a true worship of God the Father, writes to an 
American friend that he holds the power of Christianity 
to be ‘‘ grounded in the personality of Christ.” Those 
have misunderstood him, he says, who represent him as 
ascribing it ‘mainly to Christ’s works of healing for 
sufferers and words of peace for sinners.” 


Tames Crawford Embry, Bishop of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in South Carolina, died in Phila- 
delphia on August 11, at the age of sixty-three. From 
1862 until the fall of Vicksburg Mr. Embry served on a 
supply-boat, carrying provisions for the army under 
General Grant. In August, 1863, he entered the ministry, 
and in 1876 was elected by the General Conference, Sec- 
retary of Education. In 1878 he was appointed Secretary 
of Finance and Treasurer of the Church Fund. He came 
to Philadelphia in 1884,and in last May was elected 
Bishop of the South Carolina District. 

All students intending to enter Oberlin College or 
Academy this fall are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the means provided by the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association for making acquaintances 
and getting settled. The trains will be met by com- 
mittees of students, from all the classes of college and 
academy, anxious to guide the newcomers, to introduce 
them to classmates, and to assist them in the search for 
lodgings and boarding-houses. A complete boarding- 
house register will be found at the college chapel, pre- 
sided over by a corps of guides. Men are invited to go 
thither at once from the train, and to make it their 
headquarters till they become,settled. 


Correspondence 


Religion and Science 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the current number of The Outlook is an 
article by Mr. Alfred C. Lane, entitled “ Religion 
among Men of Science,” which in its closing para- 
graph declares: “‘ A warfare between theology and 
science never has existed nor will exist.” For 
one, I cannot understand in what manner Mr. 
Lane arrives at such a conclusion. Some four 
hundred years ago science said the earth was 
round and that it revolved. Theology denied this 
and proved to its own satisfaction from the Bible 
that the assertions of science were impossible. So 
grand a man as Luther said that “the question 
was a test between religion and science, and if 
science was correct, religion would be lost.” Sci- 
ence demonstrated the correctness of its theories 
—theology was defeated, but religion survived. 

When Sir Isaac Newton announced his theory 
of the attraction of gravitation, men who were 
eatly to accept it were called “gravitationists ” 
in much the same spirit in which theology has 
called the adherents of Mr. Darwin “ evolu‘ion- 
ists.” Gravitation was established, and theology 
again defeated. To-day Darwin and Haeckel are 
believed in by all advanced students and thinkers. 
Theology denied and protested at first, and now 
only half accepts evolution. 

There have been many conflicts between the- 
ology and science. If Mr. Lane would say there 
is no warfare between religion and science, I 
could agree with him. Theology is very fond of 
confounding itself with religion, but to my mind 
there is a very important distinction. 

). S. BH. 


The Sparrow Question Again 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

No man should apologize for a truth as hyper- 
criticism, and I am grateful to Mr. Puddefoot for 
his note anent my “ Wild Life in Town,” because 
he states what are facts from his point of view. 
The service of the English sparrow in ridding 
our trees of cankerworms is conceded, but the 
cankerworm has left our trees to be the prey of 
other caterpillars less nasty though more destruc- 
tive. Some of our trees in Brooklyn have been 
nearly stripped by these pests, and last fall I saw 
a horse-chestnut recovering itself, and not only 
putting out fresh leaves, but a fresh crop of blos- 
soms. Of course it- was too late in the year for 
the tree to ripen its fruit. As to the driving 
away of native birds by the sparrows, has Mr. 
Puddefoot never seen the little scamps tearing 
his food from the mouth of arobin? Well, I 
have. And norobin can stand that sort of thing. 
The sparrow is graminivorous ; he lives on crumbs 
and droppings ; therefore he lets most of the in- 


sects alone. We have sparrows by the thousand 
in our neighborhood, yet the only way I can 
bring the plants to flower in my yard is to go out 
with a hardened heart and crush the myriad 
grubs and worms that are preying upon them. 
If report is true, the sparrows have completely 
stripped some of the Western wheat-fields. 


CHARLES M. SKINNER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Scandalous Appointment 


A Minnesota correspondent protests against 
our praise of President’ McKinley’s record as a 
Civil Service Reformer, and among other things 
directs our attention to the character of the Min- 
neapolis politician appointed to the important 
position of Consul-General at Shanghai. The evi- 
dence presented is so conclusive that we are com- 
pelled to pronounce the appointment unfit. The 
charges of financial irregularities brought against 
the appointee have not been judicially passed 
upon, but the following extract from the Minne- 
apolis “ Times ” (Independent Republican) leaves 
no doubt as to the character of the man to whom 
our missionaries must look as the official repre- 
sentative of their Government : 


John Goodnow and his mistress, the Gordon woman, 
left yesterday for Shanghai. It is understood that they 
will stop at Tacoma long enough to be married, and § 
then continue their journey tothe important diplomatic 
post to which Goodnow has been appointed. ... The 
objections to Goodnow were not based upon any current 
gossip, nor upon the testimony of his enemies, but upon 
the findings of Judge Russell, of the District Court of 
Hennepin County, before whom the Goodnow suit was 
tried. The Judge found as facts that John Goodnow 
and Flora E. Powers were married at Milwaukee, July 
9, 1893; that Goodnow had maintained an adulterous 
connection with the Gordon woman between April 1’, 
1896, and the commencement of the divorce action ; that 
the “allegations ot the plaintiff (Goodnow’s wife) alleg- 
ing and charging the defendant (Goodnow) are found to 
be true, as alleged in said complaint. That the allega- 
tions of the defendant (Goodnow) charging the plaintiff 
with divers acts of adultery are each and all of them 
found to be untrue.” The conclusions of law were: 
“That the plaintiff is entitled to the judgment and 
decree of the court forever and absolutely dissolving the 
bonds of matrimony existing between her and said 
defendant, and that she be allowed to resume her former 
name. That the defendant is not entitled to any relief 
in this action, and that his cross bill be dismissed. Let 
judgment be entered accordingly.” 


The article above quoted closes by pointing out 
that President McKinley was fully informed, by 
leiters, petitions, and personal statements to him, 
of all the facts in this case—THE EDITORS. 


In memory of her husband, Mrs. Alfred Cort 
ing Clark is about to spend fully half a million 
dollars in erecting and maintaining a model kin- 
dergarten in a crowded tenement district in New 
York City. Itis to be at the corner of Cannon 
and Rivington Streets, The kindergarten will 
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have the additional and novel attraction of a roof 
garden, a welcome breathing-spot indeed on the 
hot summer evenings. The New York Kinder- 
garten Association will take charge of the school. 
It is said that the new building will be ready for 
occupancy by next summer. 


Notes and Queries 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the imtediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
space. Communications should always bear the writer's 
name and address. 


Some months ago the idea was suggested of applying 
the principles contained in Christ’s parables in the work 
of legislation in municipal and national governments. 
I have to some extent made a study of it... . In Luke 
xvi., 9, he says, “ Maketo yourselves friends by means 


of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when it shall - 


fail, they may receive you into eternal tabernacles.” 
This is special.y applicable to those who have wealth. 
It states that the best use that can be made of wealth 
consists in making friends. What kind of friends? 
Evidently powerful friends, because it is stated that they 
can secure for you an eternal home. Is not that selfish- 
ness? Yes,inalarge way. It is the selfishness of the 
kingdom of heaven, which consists in securing bless- 
ings by blessing others. But who is the friend above all 
others who can receive people “into eternal taberna- 
cles”? It is Christ, tor “he shall judge the quick and 
the dead,” and he said to his followers, “ I go to prepare 
a place for you.” But how can my wealth serve Jesus 
Christ? By helping his brethren. He says, ** Whoso- 
ever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a 
cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily 
Isay unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” But 
does this exhortation apply to private charity alone? 
By no means. It puts upon every one who has a vote, 
or anything else that he can give, the responsibility of 
discovering and practicing every means by which he can 
help his brethren—the children of God—whether those 
Means are private charity, or municipal or national 
influence or service. nm. 3.3; 


This needs some correction. 1. Jesus’s saying 
was addressed to disciples who were poor. It 
applies to men of little wealth as well as great. 
2. It is not the power of friends thus won to do 
us good hereafter that Jesus teaches, but rather 
the blessedness of being welcomed by them at our 
entrance into the future home. 3. Self-love is of 
two kinds, right and wrong. The duty of loving 
one’s neighbor as one’s seif implies that right 
self-love is the standard of right neighborly love. 
Right self-love is the love of the true self, which 
isa social self, and seeks the neighbor's good as 
one with its own. Selfishness, on the other hand, 
denotes only a wrong s:lf-love, wrong because its 
idea of self as isolated from other selves, with 


contrary interes's to theirs, is both false and 
wrong. 


In your reply to “ C. M.,” July 31, you reiterate a pre- 
viously expressed opinion that Paul and his fellow- 
Apostles were mistaken in supposing that the resurrec- 
tion and second coming of Christ wculd occur in their 
own generation. Do you think that Jesus also was thus 
mistaken? Was not this expectation of the Apostles 
based solely upon his words, such as—“ Verily I say unto 
you, There be some standing here which shall not taste 
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of death till they see the Son of man coming in his king- 
dom”? Iaminadilemma. Tosuppose that Jesus taught 
that which he did not believe would make him in- 
sincere ; to suppose him to have been mistaken would 
make him unreliable. Can you help me? 


N. W. R. 

For full answer to this question, and a series 
of others, the answer to any one of which calls 
out fresh interrogations till the whole ground has 
been covered, we refer you, as we have frequently 
referred others, to a book in which you will find 
all the New Testament utterances on the subject 
compactly and clearly discussed, viz., “ Beyond 
the Shadow ” (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, 
New York. $1.25). Wecertainly do not believe 
that Jesus was either mistaken or insincere. Alle- 
gations of that sort connected with this subject 
have been refuted in an article in the June num- 
ber of the “‘ New World,” “ Jesus the Ideal Man” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), But we be- 
lieve that the disciples of Jesus were mistaken, 
and that by his “coming” he meant something 
more spiritual than the Jewish apocalyptic fancies 
with which their minds were prepossessed, and 
which still survive in popular notions of the 
& second advent.” 


Is the unconscious conversion of childhood the highest 
form of conversion, giving richer results than the catas- 
trophic forms of later life? Does the denial of this 
involve the moral fallacy of doing evil that good may 
come? What light do ethics and history shed on the 
question? J.G. M. 

~What is normal to an unperverted nature is 
certainly preferable to what is corrective to a per- 
verted nature. It is always better to start right 
than to start wrong. For the development of the 
idea that catastrophic beginnings of holy life will in 
time give place to evolutionary beginnings of it in 
infancy, see Dr. Bushnell’s classic work, “ Chris- 
tian Nurture.” See also “In Memoriam,” LIII. 


Kindly answer the question whether in this age we, 
the people of the United States, are tending towards 
Unitarianism or Catholicism. 


Statistics show that Protestant church-mem- 
bership is increasing faster than the Roman 
Catholic. Also that the membership of ortho- 
dox churches is increasing faster than that of 
Unitarian. At the same time, some Unitarian 
beliefs of one kind and another have gained more 
or less hold in the orthodox churches, and Uni- 
tarian thought has decidedly modified orthodox 
theology during the present century. 


Your correspondent “ Querist” can find a clear and 
ccncise account of Catholic mission work in Japan from 
the year 1549, when St. Francis Xavier founded in that 
country the church which no persecutions ever extin- 
guished, through 1894, in the Rev. Dr. Casartelli’s pam- 
phlet, “ The Catholic Church in Japan.” This book is 
published by the Catholic Truth Society of England, 
but can be procured from the Catholic Book Exchange, 
120 West Sixtieth Street, New York. Its price, includ- 
ing postage, is eight cents. a Es ak 


If “ F.” desires a work which will give “ account of 
gods or heroes of Assyria, Greece, and Egypt, etc.,” he 
will find much exceedingly valuable information in 
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“ The Two Babylons,” by the Rev. Alexander Hyslop, 
published by S. W. Partridge & Co., London. 
c 


C. B. 


Where can I find this quotation? 
“So I live, you see, 
Pass through the world, try, prove, reject, prefer ; 
Still struggling to perfect my warfare, 
Happy that | can be crossed and thwarted as a man.” 
It sounds like Browning, but I fail to find it in the 
“ Browning Phrase-Book.” E. W. 


If “ W. R.” will send her address to (Miss) Annie 
E. Potter, Greenfield. Mass., she will copy the poem 
asked for in The Outlook of July 31, and send the same 
toher. The author is M. G. Brainard. 


Have any of your subscribers either of the books ‘“‘ My 
Boyhood Days” or “ The Glorious Fourth in Boston” 
which they are willing to sell? Mm. &.B., 

Avalon, Pa. 


1 think your correspondent * A. W. P.” will find the 
lines quoted in one of the later poems of Shelley. 


About People 


—Booker T. Washington, Principal of the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama, and Miss Maria Baldwin, the colored 
principal of the Agassiz School in Cambridge, 
Mass., were recently elected honorary members 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


—The New York “Evening Post” quotes a 
Ruskin story as told by Sir Arthur Arnold : 

In the course of a lecture on architecture and art 
Ruskin took a piece of chalk and drew some vine leaves 
for the capital of a column, remarking: “* A man who 
cannot draw like that, at all events, should not think of 
being an architect.” This was somewhat of a damper to 
Sir Arthur, but a lady who was present, wishing to bring 
herself under Ruskin’s notice, thereupon asked him how 

. long it would take her to paint a plum like one of Will- 
iam Hunt’s. Mr. Ruskin’s reply was memorable: 
“About eight hours a day for forty years, madam.” 

—Mr. Turley, the new United States Senator 
from Tennessee, is a small man of dark complex- 
ion—indeed, he is almost as dark-skinned as an 
Italian. He is about fifty-four years old, but 
looks twenty years younger. He enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first man in this country to 
file a petition in court praying for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for a municipality. The 
receiver was appointed and took charge of the 
city of Memphis. 

—The late James Rood Doolittle was one of 
the nineteen United States Senators who voted 
“Not guilty” at the impeachment trial of An- 
drew Johnson. It may be remembered that the 
vote stood: Guilty, 35; Not guilty, 19. The 
proceedings failed by one vote, a two-thirds vote 
being necessary to convict. During the war 
Mr. Doolittle’s attitude was in general that of 
the Democrats of the agricultural North, who 
were compelled to choose between standing for 
slavery and joining the Abolitionists. He was a 
member of the so-called Committee of Thirteen, 
appointed in 1860 to arrange for some mode of 
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conciliation with the Southern States. Other 
prominent members of that Committee were 
Seward, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and Robert 
Toombs. 

—Mr. Edward Marsden, a full-blooded Eskimo 
from Alaska, is among the students in the summer 
law school of the University of Michigan. He 
has the typical features and build of an Eskimo. 
At an early age he was converted to Christianity. 
He was graduated at the Sitka Industrial School. 
For three years he served as a steamboat hand 
on the North Pacific, and from this service saved 
enough money to come to the United States and 
obtain a professional education. He will use his 
knowledge of law to help improve the economic 
conditions of his race. 


—In an English magazine Dean Farrar tells 
some anecdotes of the late Archbishop Tait and 
Charles Kingsley. The Archbishop’s instruc- 
tions to his chaplain in regard to answering the 
letters of foolish correspondents were usually 
couched in the words: “Tell him heis an ass— 
but say so kindly.” Kingsley confided to a 
friend his feelings about preaching in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and said, with a slight stammer: 
“Whenever I walk up to the pulpit in the Ab- 
bey I wish myself d-d-dead; and whenever I 
walk back I wish myself more d-d-d-dead.” 


—Mr. Gladstone is not the only young-old man 
in the world. On his way to the baths of Monte 
Catini the other day, the great composer Signor 
Verdi stopped over in Milan and went to an even- 
ing party given in his honor by his publisher, 
Signor Ricordi. The distinguished guest sang 
there with Madame Stolz the love-duet from 
“Otello,” imitating the poses and mannerisms of 
Signor Tamagno, the celebrated tenor. Madame 
Stolz was the original “ Aisa.” It is announced 
that several opera-houses in Italy will celebrate 
the composer’s eighty-fifth birthday (October 13) 
by a performance of his first work, “Il Conte di 
Bonifacio.” 


—“Up two flights of stairs, at No. 14 Bedford 
Street, past the door leading to the Noonday 
Rest, an organization for workingwomen and one 
of the many institutions that owe their existence 
to him,” says the Boston “ Transcript,” “is the 
down-town office where the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale attends to innumerable matters 
that come to his attention. It is the central 
office of the Lend-a-Hand Clubs, now the Ten 
Times One Corporation—a light, pleasant apart- 
ment, lacking, it is true, the window views that 
made the old offices in Hamilton Place so at- 
tractive, but having many advantages that were 
wanting in the former place. There is plenty of 
room for the desks at which the assistants do 
their work, and for the numberless visitors who 
call on every imaginable errand, merely to get a 
peep at the author of ‘The Man Without a 
Country,’ and, incidentally, to ask for an auto: 
graph, perhaps.” 
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Family Cares 
By Edgar Wade Abbot 
(A Recitation for a Small Girl) 
I am just as tired as I can be! 
To wash and iron and sweep and bake 
And care for six in the family 
Is enough to do; for goodness’ sake! 


There’s Isabel Maud, she’s eight weeks old, 
I don’t know what ‘she’s crying about! 

But there! it isn’t worth while to scold; 
She’s getting her teeth, I have no doubt. 


Algernon Alfred! you just sit still! 
That boy is so full of fits and jumps! 

But then he has really been quite ill 
With a sort of intermittent mumps. 


They’ve all had the measles and whooping-cough ! 
And Sarah Eliza, the blue-eyed one, ‘ 
She pulled Seraphina’s leg nght off ! 
And told me she did it “ just for fun!” 


That Seraphina’s a dreadful care ! 
She’s falled herself out of her carriage twice, 
And broken two heads. It’s hard to bear, 
When you try to keep your children nice. 


Angelica’s had the scarlet croup, 
And half of her sawdust came right out; 
I’m feeding her cracker and water soup, 
And I’m sure she’ll soon be strong and stout. 


Childrens is worries, but still I guess 
They’re kind of comforts, when all is said. 

Come, darlings, it’s time now to undress 
And each one go to your little bed. 


Felix, the Fox-Terrier 
By Ernest Ingersoll 


I have been reading the story of a dear, brave 
little dog whose name was Felix, which means 
“happy.” He was a young fox-terrier taken into 
wild East Africa by Mr. William Chanler, the 
American explorer. One of his earlier lessons in 
jungle life was an encounter with apes. The 
expedition was marching along, Mr. Chanler and 
Felix in advance, as usual, when a company of 
ugly, dog-faced baboons was heard barking in 
the thickets, and Felix and two puppies in his 
care were interested at once. It was something 
new, and they dashed off at once to investigate 
and conquer it. But the nearer they got to the 
shaggy old fellows, who calmly waited for them, 
the less they liked it; and after barking ata safe 
distance they turned tail and came back! But 
Felix was not always as cautious as this. 


For the Little People 





One day the men saw several hippopotamuses 
in a pool, and prepared to shoot some of them 
for food. ‘Ina short time,” wntes Mr. Chanler 
in his interesting book, “ we killed five. Know- 
ing the courageous nature of Felix, the fox- 
terrier, we had tied him to a tree while engaged 
in shooting; but in some manner he managed to 
escape from his bonds, and plunged into the river 
in the midst of the wounded hippopotamuses. 
He swam from one to the other, barking all the 
time. Now and again the swift current dashed 
him against the rocks, and his barks were drowned 
by the roar of the stream; but he invariably re- 
appeared, and continued as before. On one 
occasion Felix pursued a wounded bull hippopot- 
amus until near the shore, where the water was 
shallower, and the beast stood at bay. Felix 
leaped upon his back and barked pzans of victory, 
much to the discomfort of the wounded animal.” 

Another morning Mr. Chanler, at the head of 
the line of porters, surprised a fine large red ante- 
lope, the waterbuck, and planted a bullet in its 
hip, but did not disable it. Instantly Felix and 
his two pupils bounded after the fleeing animal 
in full cry, and not only chased it into the river, 
but swam after it to the opposite shore, where thty 
kept it busy, despite its sharp hoofs and horns, 
till the hunter came up. 

It was only in the early morning or late after- 
noon, however, that the dogs cared for hunting. 
In the middle of the African day they were too 
hot and languid to take much interest in game, 
no matter how near it came. Once, just at sun- 
rise, they caught sight of a rhinoceros not far 
from the path, and were after him at once at full 
speed, barking and snapping at his legs. The 
big beast knew not what to do to escape his tor- 
mentors, and so kept turning round and round. 
There is no wild animal in those plains in the 
least like a white fox-terrier, and the rhino was 
evidently puzzled and frightened at this unknown 
little fury. At length Felix managed to seize one 
of the rhino’s pig-like ears, to which he clung like 
a buckle to a strap. The rhinoceros began 
whirling round and round, trying to shake the 
terrier off, but Felix’s teeth were strong, and his 
jaws held on like grim death, even when his body 
was swung clear over the rhino’s head; and this 
lasted until the hunter came up and put a rifle- 
ball through the beast’s heart. 

Then one day came the crowning moment of 
this little dog’s life, when he won the Victoria 
Cross as truly as any of the other heroes who 
wear that precious badge of bravery. 

Mr. Chanler was shooting elephants in a 
region very dangerous for that sport, and fired at 
a large tusker close by him. “The — the 
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report had scarcely died away,” he relates, “ when 
a dreadful crashing and trumpeting were heard, 
and straight at me, through the bush, came—I 
knew not what. I turneda moment to see Felix, 
fired with ardor for the chase, dash straight at 
the foremost elephant, and, leaping upon him, 
bite vigorously at some portion of his body, all 
the while barking in the most vigorous manner. 
The brutes at once halted, and, with a scream of 
fright, turned sharply to the right, and—I was 
saved !” 

Now, I think it is not half enough to say that 
this small dog was “ fired with the ardor of the 
chase ” when he dashed at that huge and angry 
elephant. I believe Felix plainly saw that his 
master had got the worst of it—that he was in 
danger, and knew that it was his business to do 
what he could to help him. I believe it was 
sheer courage and sense of duty—what we call 
dogged pluck ; and that he was truly a hero. 

But as this was the most glorious, so was it the 
last of that bright little dog’s adventures. A few 
days later he came to a sad end. 

Those East African rivers are full of crocodiles 
that lurk near the shore to snatch at anything 
that comes to the water to drink. For fear of 
some such accident, Felix had been kept as far 
away from the river-bank as possible; but one 
day he got loose, and, being very warm and 
thirsty, darted down a game-path toward the 
water, paying no heed to calls and commands. 
A moment later an almost human scream came 
to the men’s ears, and his master rushed to his 
help; but a few reddened ripples upon the dark 
surface of the Fana alone remained to tell how 
this dear, brave little dog had met an explorer’s 
fate. 


The Cattle and the Cowboys 


Cattle for beef are raised out on the great cattle 
ranges and ranches of the West. This is a busi- 
ness that gives employment to thousands of 
men, and employs thousands of dollars in money. 
The cattle must be owned, the land on which 
they graze must be owned, and men must be em- 
ployed to care for them. These men are called 
cowboys. The life of the cowboy is hard, for the 
cattle are not always easily controlled, and the 
summers are very hot, the winters very cold, and 
the cowboy must always be on duty. He sleeps 
out-of-doors, and when the weather compels him 
to sleep indoors he has to sleep in a bunk, usually ; 
and he does not always have water to use freely 
for bathing purposes. Sometimes he lives miles 
away from any village for months at a time, and 
he often becomes rough and careless. The cow- 
boy loves his horse, which knows him as well 
as he knows himself. There is a touch of what 
is sometimes called poetry in the life of the 
cowboy. It is said that the cattle are fond 
of music, and that sometimes, when there are 
many thousands of head of cattle on the great 
plains, and the cowboys want to get them 
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quiet at night, so that they can rest, they sing 
to them. The cowboys get outside the great 
herds, and then, making a circle large enough for 
the herd to lie down and rest inside it, they ride 
slowly around singing. The herd rock to and fro 
on their feet, and finally one drops down to sleep, 
another follows, and another, and soon all are at 
rest. Then the cowboys take turns in watching, 
while others get into their sleeping-bags and go 
to sleep. Now, the chief object is to keep the 
cattle quiet. Any sudden sound, the cracking of 
a whip, the stumble of a horse, might frighten 
them so that they would all rush away, or stam- 
pede, as the cowboys say, and kill each other. 
When they stampede they will run until they 
come to some object that will stop them, and 
the oncoming hundreds of cattle just crush to 
death those in front. This is the whole business 
of the cattlemen and cowboys—to keep the 
cattle quiet, happy, and comfortable. When the 
cattle are sold, they are put on trains for the 
Eastern or Western coast trade, or to be exported 
to foreign countries. Boats are built especially 
for the transportation of cattle, and men are 
trained to care for them on shipboard. 

They seem to like the motion of the ship very 
much better than the motion of the cars, and are 
never seasick. Years ago men did not know 
how to care for the cattle on the plains, and there 
was much suffering. But now they are housed and 
fed in winter, and not left on the plains living on 
the thin grass, exposed to blizzards, or driven 
thousands of miles south in winter and north in 
summer, suffering from thirst and often from 
hunger. Cattle-cars are better, and the law com- 
pels the cattlemen to release the animals from 
the cars afterso many hours of confinement. The 
cattle on shipboard travel on deck, and are so 
placed as to have light, air, and water. 

It is said that the cattle know when the ship is 
nearing land; that sometimes, when the cattle- 
ship is a hundred miles from land, the sensitive 
animals will show restlessness and make a pecu- 
liar noise. 


A Load of Old Saws 


There could hardly be a more useless-looking 
object than an old rusty saw, with its broken 
teeth. You would not think that it could be 
made useful. In New York is a factory where 
every day big trucks drive up and deliver their 
loads of old saws. These are sorted into Ciffer- 
ent piles, according to their quality and condition. 
Saws are usually made of the best tempered steel, 
and this is the quality uf steel that must be used 
in the manufacture of doctors’ instruments, the 
delicate instruments used by engineers, nautical 
instruments, compasses, sextants, and quadrants. 
All tools needed in fine work or in exact calcula- 
tions must be made perfect in quality and finish. 
These old saws are put through a process that 
permits of their remaking in instruments of a 
higher quality and for finer work. 
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The Home Club 


Railway Manners 


The women of Massachusetts may be gratified 
by the order recently issued to the conductors of 
a certain railroad to address all the women pas- 
sengers as “madam.” It is to be hoped that 
before this acme of politeness was reached a 
few orders—minor it may be to road direct- 
ors, but major to the women passengers—have 
been not only given, but enforced; such as put- 
ting the conductors in uniforms, and compelling 
them to be neat; forbidding the conductors to 
put their hands in the middle of a passenger’s 
back and pushing her into the car, or ordering 
her to move up in front when there is no room 
anywhere; telling her to hurry when she is getting 
on or off the car as quickly as possible. Of 
course in Massachusetts one would never hear a 
conductor tell a woman passenger to “move 
lively.” It is doubtless true that in a commu- 
nity where courtesy of address is demanded 
the conductors do not make a personal attack on 
a woman passenger who asks for a transfer out 
of season—from the conductor's standpoint—or 
who, having a few thousand affairs on her mind, 
does not hear the gentleman when he mutters 
“Transter” at the back of the car. In New York 
there is a bare possibility of the people regaining 
the liberty wrenched from them by the street 
cable-car companies. The reason for this hope is 
the application of the new grip, which reduces 
the number of tumbles, wrenches, throws, and 
flings, not to mention dislocations and deaths, that 
were the natural resu't of the old system. When 
their liberty returns to the people, they will not 
be jerked and pushed across the curves by an 
exceedingly dirty and greasy employee, as at pres- 
ent. The people of Brooklyn have a modicum of 
liberty left even after their surrender to the trolley 
victors, for at the dangerous crossings and in 
front of large stores a man in unitorm, in white 
cotton gloves, assists women and children on and 
off the cars and across the streets. This small 
concession may be demanded and in the course 
of time may be secured by the people of New 
York. 

The advertisements, while objectionab'e to 
people of artistic taste, seem to be used as an 
opportunity to learn to spell by some of the peo- 
ple, and are, perhaps, a good substitute for the 
freak newspaper. We may come to the point of 
making our street-cars perambulating “ Familiar 
Quotations,” thus increasing the vocabularies of 
the people. But that is a far-distant day. For 
the present we must be grateful for the slow grip 
that enables us to remain upright, standing or 
sitting, and hope that the example of cotton 
gloves and uniforms in Brooklyn and the elegance 
of the vocabulary standard of Massachusetts will 


arouse the ambition of the street-car tyrants of 
New York, and hope in the breasts of the cowed 
victims they transport and throw off their cars. 


In Front of and Behind the Counters 


The grace of tact is a gift that oils the whole 
machinery of life for the possessor, and all those 
who are brought within the sphere of her influ- 
ence. Nowhere does this grace count for more 
than among the poor, whether they are dependent 
or independent. Among the sufferers because of 
the tactless are the saleswomen in our large stores. 
We have passed the period when reports are 
made to organizations of an exchange of the time 
of day with a saleswoman as an evidence of Chris- 
tian virtue and forbearance. That Christian for- 
bearance is a virtue greatly and often taxed when 
shopping, because of the indifference of the sales- 
women, and their failure to recognize and act 
upon their obligations to their employers, even in 
establishments maintained up to and beyond the 
requirements of the law in the treatment of em- 
ployees, is too true. 

The saleswomen who are businesslike, and 
best serve the interests of employers and custom- 
ers, resent the intrusion of sympathy and per- 
sonal interest. The woman who shows her 
interest in the saleswoman with whom she is 
dealing by being businesslike, avoiding giving 
unnecessary trouble, knowing her own mind, is 
the one who is the true sympathizer with labor. 
A woman need not ask a girl whether she is 
well treated. By using her eyes, after she has 
made herself familiar with the law governing the 
mercantile employers, she can see whether there 
are seats; whether the girls carry themselves 
with an air of self-respect, or whether they cringe 
before the floorwalker. The question of sanita- 
tion should be left to the investigation of those 
who know something of it, and are the represent- 
atives of the Consumers’ League, or like organiza- 
tions, wearing-the badge the employers recognize 
as the one representing a body of women who 
act intelligently, not sentimentally; who realize 
that the ideal lies always just beyond. Ina store 
in Brooklyn recently, where the conditions are 
not ideal, but come within the measure of the law, 
a number of women stood on a warm Saturday 
morning, some two or three conscience-stricken 
that they shopped at all at that hour on a half- 
holiday. Among the group of waiting buyers was 
a fussy-looking woman who leaned forward and 
said to a saleswoman, ‘I’m so glad you have a 
half-holiday!” The girl herself saw how ill-timed 
and out of place the remark was, when it was within 
ten minutes of the advertised closing time. She 
dropped her eyes, and a ripple of a smile played 
around her mouth as she gave a — giance 
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at the rows of women waiting to be served. She 
passed around the corner toa group of other girls, 
and called their,attention to the humor of the situa- 
tion. When she came back with a box of veiling, 
she put it down, and, without looking at any one, 
said, “If the angels wear veils, I hope I shall 
always be out of a job.” The sarcasm was lost 
on the woman who drew out the remark, but it 
was felt by the members of a Consumers’ 
League who heard it. It is a fair exposition of 
the mind of an intelligent girl in the relation she 
bears to the woman she serves. 


The Government’s Aid to Housekeepers 


References have been made in this column fre- 
quently as to the value of the work done by the 
United States Department of Agriculture to both 
the farmer and the housekeeper. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin: No. 29, on “ Souring of Milk,” is a simple, 
direct treatise on the treatment of milk, devoid of 
technical terms that confuse the lay mind. The 
gist of the treatise is cleanliness, but it conve;s 
to the housekeeper much information that will 
not only show her how to decide on the quality 
of the milk she buys for her family, but what 
should be her standard of care for the milk before 
and after it comes into the house. The treatise 


disposes of some popular errors as to the dangers 
that threaten the user of milk, and as to the 
causes of milk souring, and the other changes 
that make it a dangerous food supply. 

Another bulletin issued by the Government 


under the Department of Agriculture is Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 34, “Meats: Composition and 
Cooking,” by Charles D. Woods. Like the bul- 
letin on milk, the author puts clearly and simply 
before the reader the values of meats in produc- 
ing energy, heat, stimulus, strength, and has in a 
few paragraphs laid down the principles in the 
cooking of meats, so simply that any woman who 
canread cancomprehendthem. The trouble has 
been in the past that the experts in food investi- 
gations and cooking have used a professional 
vocabulary in presenting the results of theirinves- 
tigations. This vocabulary was not understood 
except by the professional. Besides, there was 
a mystery about theinvestigations. The ordinary 
housekeeper felt that this was holy ground, to be 
trod only by the high priest. But a new impulse 
has been given these investigations by Ellen H. 
Richards, Mary Hinman Abel, Marion Talbot, 
and others, and the intelligent housekeeper has 
learned the few terms that must be understood ; 
they no longer are a bugaboo standing over the 
kitchen range so that the housekeeper leaves 
it to the management of a woman who is blind to 
the dangers because of her ignorance. A ther- 
mometer in the kitchen and a knowledge of how 
to use it; a pair of scales, and the knowledge of 
the value of exactness and of the measuring-cup, 
have displaced the old haphazard methods of 
cooking. 


The Outlook 


These bulletins cost only the stamp needed to 
send the request to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

The Government has also been maintaining a 
course in domestic science which costs only the 
postage-stamps necessary to send a request to the 
Department of Agriculture for all the bulletins 
issued on the sources, treatment, and cooking of 
food supplies. This work of the Government is 
due to the energy and devotion of Professor 
W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan University. One 
of the most valuable of this series of bulletins 
for the housekeeper is No. 23, “ Foods : Nutritive 
Value and Cos',” by Professor Atwater. The 
housekeeper has food weighed in the balance 
with dollars and cents ; she has clearly put before 
her the kinds of food that make the best returns 
for the money she expends. Another bulletin is- 
sued by this Department is “ Suggestions Regard- 
ing the Cooking of Food,” by Edward Atkinson, 
with an introduction “ Regarding the Nutritive 
Value of Common Food Materials,” by Ellen H. 
Richards. This bulletin is an argument forand 
an explanation of the Aladdin Cooker, which has 
simplified the housekeeping of many women, and 
is one of the discoveries of the century that 
marks the progress of the science of domestic 
economy. Housekeeping under scientific direc- 
tion and with a knowledge of the values of foods 
requires no more time than does the housekeep- 
ing which is done merely to provide against 
hunger, cold, and nakedness. To so clothe a 
family as to protect the bodies of its members 
properly, and in the best way to resist disease, 
does not mean to make them ugly or unattract- 
ive. To feed them so as to repair the waste 
of each day and fortify them against necessary 
and unnecessary demands of life does not mean 
an unattractive table or a limited supply of 
foods. 

Science and beauty are not antagonistic terms ; 
in truth, they are the halves of a circle in the 
hands of an intelligent housekeeper. 


A New School 

Hampton Institute will open this fall a school 
of Domestic Science. While housework has 
been taught at Hampton, this department, which 
is in truth the higher education for women, has 
not existed as a school. The establishment of 
this school will win many friends for Hampton, 
and arouse the interest of those who look 
upon education under and for philanthropic 
purposes as a doubtful good, because it is so 
rarely pedagogical, usually unscientific. This 
charge cannot be brought against Hampton. 
The training of women in the arts of housewifery 
and home-making is meeting the greatest need of 
American women to-day. To educate a woman 
to a full knowledge of any department of domes- 
tic science or art is to equip her for a field of 
employment that is almost unoccupied. 





